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THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE OPEN FORUM 
TO DEMOCRACY IN RELIGION 


GEORGE W. COLEMAN 
Boston, Mass. 


ABSTRACT 


The open forum is a direct result of the eagerness of the church to “reach the 
masses.” Three of the pioneer organizations of the forum—at Cooper Union, in the 
Church of the Ascension, and at Ford Hall—were all inspired by the ideals of 
the church. The purpose of the forum is to give an opportunity for open discussion, 
where objections may be raised as well as positions defined. The result has been to 
jar church people out of their complacency, to modify unintelligent radicalism, and 
to stimulate thinking and reading. Dogmatism is immediately checked. No 
ecclesiastical or other conditions are prescribed for participation in the discussion. 
Those who have been alienated from the church find that religion, like other human 
interests, is progressing and is dealing with real issues. A wider sense of brotherhood 
is developed. A new community interest is aroused. Brief descriptions of typical 
experiments reinforce the foregoing points. 


The open forum brings together all kinds of serious-minded 
people at stated times for the purpose of discussing the issues 
of life under the leadership of recognized experts who stand 
ready to meet the challenge of any person in the audience who 
wishes to cross-examine them. The open forum is utterly 
democratic, but never chaotic. It guarantees a freedom of 
discussion which neither the speaker nor the audience may 
monopolize or subvert. 

The motto of the open forum is “Let there be light!”” The 
forum generates more light and less heat than any other form 
of public discussion. Even applied science in the material 
realm has not yet discovered how to give us light without 
heat. 
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Although the modern forum idea is of very recent origin, 
it has quickly spread throughout the United States and Canada 
until now forums are numbered by the hundred. 

To those who are interested in religion let it be noted that 
this new instrument for democracy is an outgrowth of the life 
of the church, although it must be admitted that it has taken 
the church some time to recognize its own child. But the 
day of distrust and suspicion on the part of the church has 


given place to a time of eager inquiry, earnest appreciation, 
and active co-operation. It was the Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, 


D.D., of the Broadway Tabernacle Church, New Vork City, 
who some time ago prophesied that within a few years 
the forum would be as necessary an adjunct of the city church 
as are the Sunday-school and the prayer meeting today. 

The open forum came as an aftermath of that great urge 
of the Protestant church in America to reach the masses. 
Thirty years ago and more, “How to Reach the Masses” was 
the great hue and cry heard on every religious convention 
platform with interminable repercussions from our pulpits all 
over the land. Just about the time, years later, when we woke 
up to the fact that our effort to reach the masses was a continu- 
ing failure and we had begun to grow very anxious as to what 
the masses would soon be doing to us, one or two bold spirits 
within the church proceeded to do the obvious thing: they 
quit talking in the church about the masses and went out to 
the masses and talked tothem. That was the beginning of the 
modern forum idea. 

The late Mr. Charles Sprague Smith at Cooper Union, 
New York City, Dr. Percy S. Grant of the Church of the 
Ascension on lower Fifth Avenue, New York City, and the 
writer in his work on Sunday evenings at Ford Hall in Boston, 
were the first to develop the technique and to practice the 
spirit of the forum as it is now conceived. At least they were 
the first to give a large, outstanding, and permanent exhibit 
of what an open forum can be and do, All three of these 
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enterprises owed their existence to the life and inspiration of 
the church. Charles Sprague Smith was the son of a minister, 
Dr. Grant used his church to father and mother the infant 
forum, and it was the Boston Baptist Social Union that gave 
me my opportunity to demonstrate what could be done in 
Boston. 

In all three of these ventures the driving force was the 
desperate need of finding some way to bridge the widening 


chasm between the well-meaning people within the churches 
and the good folks outside. It is doubtful if any one of us had 
at the start any clear vision of the open forum as it is con- 
ceived today. 

As we look back over the work of fourteen seasons at Ford 


Hall, our success in interesting the masses is unmistakable. 
Not even our severest critic would gainsay that. And to 
tell the story of the effect of these open-fiorum meetings on the - 


masses of Boston who have frequented Ford Hall would be to 
write a romance. Many experts in social work have 


pronounced this method the soundest and most successful 


process of Americanization that they have witnessed—a 
process which awakens the smug and somnolent native just 


as surely as it informs and molds the confused and uncouth 
foreigner. 

But the purpose of this paper draws me away from this 
absorbing side of the story to another phase of the subject. 


What contribution does this open-forum idea make to democ- 
racy in religion? Perhaps there is even more significance in 


the answer that can be made to that question. 


Let me say first of all with reference to this single forum at 
Ford Hall, after fourteen years of the most intimate acquaint- 


ance with its work and the results flowing from it, that the 


reaction on the life of the churches in Boston is in itself worth 
all these meetings have cost, if they have accomplished nothing 


else. Greater Boston now has twenty-five or more forums, 
and churches and church people are responsible for a generous 
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share of them. Not only have Protestant churches taken up 
readily this method of discussing vital issues with the average 
man and woman, regardless of church connections, but the 
Roman Catholic church and the Jewish synagogue are also 
alert in taking advantage of this democratic method of dis- 
cussing everything that interests the public mind. 

The Common Cause Forum, conducted under the auspices 
of the Roman Catholic church every Sunday evening during 
the season in the Franklin Union Hall in the city of Boston, 
would be a very interesting study in itself. There you would 
find twelve hundred people in the most serious frame of mind, 
listening to the pros and cons of religion, the church, 
democracy, education, and every other vital topic, as set 
forth not only by responsible lay leaders of the church, but 
also as challenged, contradicted, and defied by some of the 
keenest young radicals this day of unrest has produced. 
Such an extraordinary spectacle was never witnessed before 
the coming of the forum idea, but it is a commonplace now at 
the Franklin Union after about ten years of continuous opera- 
tion. This forum under Catholic auspices goes much farther 
in the democratic discussion of religious questions than we 
at Ford Hall, under Baptist auspices, think is wise and fitting. 

In one Jewish synagogue in Boston some years ago the 
forum for the entire season was given over to the discussion 
of distinctly Jewish questions with a large audience of Jewish 
young people every Sunday night. The older men of the 
synagogue looked on in amazement and some of them in fear 
and trembling as they saw the young people gathering by the 
hundreds to discuss freely and frankly everything of interest to 
serious-minded Jews. 

But the establishment of forums under religious auspices, 
significant and interesting as that may be, was not the only 
mark made upon the religious life of the city by the Sunday 
evening meetings at Ford Hall. Neither would I lay special 
stress upon the forum method of discussion introduced into 
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various adult Bible classes. Undoubtedly the greatest effect 
produced by the forum on the religious life of Boston is to be 
found in a changed state of mind among church people. They 
have been aroused and quickened, jarred and irritated, and 
set to thinking and reading as to the relation of religion to the 
whole realm of life. Even those who have never wandered 
into a forum meeting have not escaped its lessons as set forth 
in the daily press, sometimes in startling headlines. The 
meeting at Ford Hall, Sunday night, is often the topic of the 
week in store and factory, in office and boarding-house. While 
only a thousand or twelve hundred people may have par- 
ticipated directly in the meeting, perhaps a hundred thou- 
sand, some of them scattered all over New England, have 
eagerly watched for the report, especially so when some tick- 
lish subject was up for discussion or some unusually striking 
personality took the platform. 

If true religion is to do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly, 
as the prophet Micah had it, then the forums everywhere are 
democratizing the discussion of religion with remarkable 
success. Justice is the passionate desire of these audiences 
everywhere, and the note of kindness in any address always 
meets a quick and warm response. And while many an ardent 
propagandist, both conservative and radical, comes to the 
forum in a cock-sure spirit, he often goes away much chastened 
and subdued. And, oftener than not, the humbling dose he 
needs is administered by the audience rather than by the 
appointed speaker of the hour. 

While it is a general forum principle to avoid all strictly 
sectarian and partisan discussions, one must have a very 
narrow conception of religion not to see that a live forum is 
shot through and through with a powerful religious dynamic. 
And the entire procedure and the dominant spirit are 
democratic. While no topic is sacrosanct to a well-trained 
forum audience, it is clearly recognized that some topics 
are futile. 
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And as to the kinds of people who may be permitted to 
share in the discussion, there is no limit save one which is 
self-operating. The frivolous-minded person absents himself. 
The individual who prefers a movie, a dance, or a flirtation to 
the earnest, serious temper of the forum goes to his own place. 
But everybody else in the community is there or is represented 
by one or more of his kind. All classes, cliques, and creeds 
are present in the model forum. 

Here you have a thoroughly democratic audience—Jew, 
Catholic, Protestant, unbeliever, native and foreigner, em- 
ployer and employee, student and mechanic, radical and con- 
servative, rich and poor, coming together for one and the 
same purpose, keen to listen, eager to answer back. The 
fundamentals of life, individual and collective, are seriously 
discussed in a manner that gives everyone his right to be heard 
and no one a privilege to monopolize the discussion. Every- 
thing that touches life is pertinent and the topic set for dis- 
cussion invariably has its moral and spiritual implications. 
This is “democracy in religion” in action. Such a beacon 
light burning in any community for a period of years cannot 
fail to throw its beams into every nook and corner where 
religious-minded people gather, while its effect on the great 
throngs who are churchless and yet hungering and thirsting 
is dramatic and pathetic to a degree. 

Let me give oneexample. Boston, like every great city, has 
a considerable Jewish population. Eighty per cent of the Jew- 
ish young people are unattached to the synagogue, either ortho- 
dox or liberal. They are, for the most part, born idealists and 
extraordinarily alert mentally. They cannot be drawn into 
any kind of a religious service, so-called. They will have none 
of it. But it would be difficult to keep them away from a 
real community forum run without bias and having no axes 
to grind. From the first night it threw open its doors, all 
through its fourteen seasons, the Ford Hall forum in Boston 
has had in its audience a large contingent of these young 
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Jews. They come of course to discuss economic, social, 
civil, and industrial questions, but in connection with this 
discussion and through other topics presented in course, they 
find themselves facing the most serious personal questions of 
life. Its effect on them may be best judged by a friendly com- 
ment from Rabbi Harry Levi, of the liberal Jewish synagogue on 
Commonwealth Avenue, who remarked that the Ford Hall 
forum was a half-way house to Temple Israel for these young 
Jews. Thus many of these young people are saved from 
indifference, agnosticism, or atheism to a modern democratic 
interpretation of the religion of their fathers. 

And other men and women of Christian antecedents, who 
long since have become estranged from the church in which 
they were brought up, find themselves influenced by the forum 
discussions to make a fresh evaluation of the church. They 
are often greatly surprised to note that the church, too, has 
grown and progressed like themselves since the days when 
they were last in touch with its activities. I well remember 
the head mechanic on one of our steam railroads, who had 
gotten entirely out of patience with churches in general, com- 
ing to me privately at the close of a forum meeting where he 
had been a regular attendant and asking me very earnestly 
where he could get a manual of the church in which he had 
been trained; he wanted to study afresh the up-to-date 
pronouncement of the creedless church on which he had turned 
his back ten years before. 

There are still others attending forum meetings, and in 
large numbers, who will in all probability never find their 
way back into church membership. Poor substitute indeed as 
the forum is for a church, it seems to bring to these indi- 
viduals the inspiration, guidance, and fellowship which they 
crave and which they will not or cannot find in any church. 

It is no small contribution to democratic religion, I would 
judge, when innumerable earnest, serious-minded souls find 
in the forum, or through it, a means of encouraging and 
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cultivating a sense of brotherhood based on justice, mercy, 
and humility. I have seen week after week in forum meet- 
ings a heterogeneous, cosmopolitan crowd, representing every 
prejudice and antagonism known to our American life, come 
to a unity of feeling, a self-forgetfulness, a high pitch of enthusi- 
asm over a mutual discussion of some topic of the most vital 
concern. This is a process of forming public opinion under 
the power of emotion, something that Benjamin Kidd declares 
to be of the very first importance for these days. When that 
discussion deals with the relations of men to one another and 
with the relation of man to the universe, which is the range 
of forum topics, it is shot through and through with religion. 
And what could be more truly democratic than the forum 
method of discussion, which exalts the expert, hears the voice 
of the people, and snufis out the irrepressible talking nuisance ? 

While the forum is no proper substitute for the church, 
even though some people outside the church have found it 
adequate for that purpose, it is unmistakably a most fitting 
and successful substitute for a worn-out, brokendown, perfunc- 
tory Sunday evening service. It is right here, doubtless, that 
the forum makes its most direct and manifest contribution 
to democracy in religion. The forum has already salvaged 
many a Sunday night service to the great blessing of the 
community and to the distinct advantage of the church 
undertaking such a broad and generous service for its neighbor- 
hood. 

There are many downtown churches in cities all over the 
land where they do well if they can muster an attendance of 
one hundred on Sunday evenings, even though the auditorium 
may easily accommodate five or ten times that number. 
That was the case with a church I have in mind. It was in 
the heart of the downtown district in a city that numbered 
its inhabitants by the hundred thousand. Less than seventy- 
five people would file into the aisles of this cathedral-like 
auditorium on Sunday evenings, although the very same 
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preacher would be heard by several hundred in that same 
church on the morning of the same day. 

But it was entirely different when the forum got well under 
way, and it was directed and presided over by this same 
preacher. There were not seats enough in the auditorium 
to accommodate the people who desired to attend. They 
came from all over the city and from miles around. The 
audiences exceeded a thousand every Sunday night. Two 
hundred extra seats had to be brought in, and then people 
sat all over the pulpit stairs and stood behind the choir-loft 
and out in the vestibule, where they could hear but not see. 
And this continued for five years, the interest and attendance 
and support growing stronger every year. 

There came to these forum meetings socialists and atheists 
who had not darkened a church door in twenty-five years, a 
multimillionaire was a frequent attendant, country folk drove 
in from the towns outside the city, Jews and Catholics were 
attracted even though the meeting was held in a Protestant 
church building, church members from the morning congrega- 
tion, who never before had gone to meeting Sunday evenings, 
were there—and the program lasted two hours and a half, 
and then it was too short for most of them. Remember this 
went on for five years, every Sunday night during the winter 
season. And it was a weakness in the church that resulted 
in a change of leadership which cut the forum off at the time 
of its maximum strength. 

The meetings of this forum were opened with prayer and 
closed with a benediction. Meeting in a church and led by a 
minister, the churchly environment was unescapable. And 
yet it was a meeting quite apart from the church, where no 
axes were ground, no propaganda declared, no overlordship 
exercised. Some of the most outstanding men and women 
of the country brought their messages to these people. Dis- 
cussion proceeded in true forum fashion. Many were amazed 
to see men speaking from a church platform submitting 
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themselves to cross-examination by the audience. Courteous 
but critical challenges were hurled from the floor and no one 
went to sleep or begged to have the time shortened, for these 
people were discussing the serious affairs of present-day living 
and they were all in dead earnest about it. They were asking 
what is just and they were trying hard to be merciful toward 
an opponent, and they often went out in a more humble frame 
of mind. 

This recital is but an outline of what one forum did in a 
church in a great city. It could be duplicated again and 
again, going each time to a different part of the country. 
Such a meeting is democracy in religion, or at least one phase 
of it, if I have not been misled as an American citizen or 
bamboozled by my religious instructors. And yet I know 
so-called 100 per cent Americans who deprecate a popular 
discussion of critical questions and I am well acquainted with 
religious leaders who insist that our present-day troubles 
have nothing whatever to do with religion. Maybe that is 
what is the matter with things after all. But if the churches 
won’t discuss these matters and the forums ought not to do 
so, how are we ever going to get the troubles and religion within 
sight of each other ? 

As I write I am thinking of an able, well-seasoned minister 
with a rich and powerful congregation who, not feeling that 
the time of his crucifixion is yet at hand, has agreed with his 
governing board in the church that for the next three months 
he will not preach on any subject later than the Victorian 
age. Is that what might be called plutocracy in religion? 
Whatever it may be, it is far removed from the democracy 
which the forum injects into religion. 

In another city in the Middle West an almost defunct 
Sunday evening service was immediately transformed into a 
spiritual dynamo whose light is seen and power felt in every 
corner of the city among all classes of people. Hundreds were 
turned away all through a long first season. Again it was a 
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downtown church that had lost touch with the people, having 
an evening congregation of less than seventy-five. Now the 
only difficulty is how wisely to direct and utilize the tremendous 
power which has been generated. 

It isn’t a vaudeville performance, nor a motion-picture 
melodrama, nor a band concert, no, not even a stereopticon 
that furnishes the lure that draws the crowd to forum meetings. 
It is life, as we live it today, with all its problems and heart- 
aches, with all its lure and significance, unfolded by leading 
men and women who themselves have lived and thought in a 
large way, with all the marvelous reactions that come from 
hundreds of everyday men and women in the audience—it is 
this that attracts and holds the forum crowds. A live forum 
is as engaging as a vaudeville performance; something un- 
expected happening all the time. It is as absorbing as a 
motion picture, life speaking directly to you; it is as stirring as 
a band concert, putting your emotions athrill; and it is as 
true to life as the pictures from the stereopticon, for every 
participant in the audience gives you an instantaneous etching 
from real life. When doctrine, sectarianism, the life of two 
thousand years ago, a threadbare evangelism, a stereotyped 
service, a loosely thrown together address, fail to attract the 
multitudes, don’t despair of the multitude. When the gospel 
fails to appeal, it might not be unreasonable to assume first 
that perhaps the gospel has suffered at our hands or that we 
have lost the ability to present it. At all events, it does not 
necessarily follow that some other way than our way is surely 
the wrong way. 

Someone, doubtless, is saying to himself that the crowds 
often follow after strange gods. A crowd in itself is no evi- 
dence that one is on the right track. True enough, just as 
certainly as empty seats are hopelessly unresponsive. But 
there is this to be said about a forum crowd: It is not only 
most wary and elusive, hard to get and harder to hold, but 
the forum crowd is not the mass of the people at all. I wish 
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with all my heart it were. No, no, a forum audience is only 
the cream skimmed off the top of the crowd. It includes 
every class and kind, but only the most thoughtful individuals, 
the most earnest and devoted representatives of the different 
groups in the city. The great body of the rank and file in 
almost every class is too inert to respond to the attraction of 
serious discussion of public matters. It would rather be 
amused with predigested motion-picture pap, or go on a lark, 
or loll through the evening, or soak up a Sunday newspaper. 
No, don’t think for a moment that the forum will draw the 
dregs either from the upper or the lower classes. Just as the 
stated church services appeal to only a small proportion of 
those who count themselves in the fold, so the forum draws 
to itself only a small proportion of either church people or of 
those outside the church. 

The forum method of discussion, following the message by 
the appointed speaker, is spreading far and wide, even where 
the forum name is never attached to it. Nowhere is it more 
often brought into use than in religious meetings. The 
prayer meeting, the Bible study class, the young people’s 
meeting, the evening preaching service, and here and there 
even the Sunday morning service have been forumized to the 
extent that the people in attendance have the privilege of 
cross-examining the speaker by the question method. An 
able and successful pastor in New England, of long experience, 
not only introduced the full-fledged forum into his church activi- 
ties, but also forumized nearly every meeting held under the 
auspices of the church. Where the forum discussion has 
followed the Sunday morning service it has generally been the 
custom to adjourn after the benediction to another room 
where those who cared to remain were free to question the 
pastor on the subject of his sermon. 

While it must be apparent to anyone that a service for 
worship and inspiration might easily be spoiled by introducing 
an element of controversy, it must also be admitted that when 
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the preacher is exercising the function of the teacher and 
giving instruction to his flock, questioning on the part of his 
hearers might follow very fittingly and profitably. 

This last winter the open forum idea was planted in the 
midst of the activities of a church with which I have been 
connected all my life. It is a church made famous in the past 
by a great ministry. That era closed twenty-five years ago. 
Since then the environment of the church has completely 
changed. The once fashionable residential section of the city 
is now a boarding- and lodging-house district. There are three 
times as many people in the district as in the olden days, but 
they do not come to our church nor go to any church in large 
numbers, although a goodly proportion of them are white 
people of American or Canadian stock and Protestant in their 
leanings. The same gospel which used to fill our fine church 
auditorium has since come perilously near emptying it. Our 
service is almost identically what it was a quarter of a century 
and more ago. Our activities are precisely what they were 
forty years ago: two services on Sunday, Bible school, Friday 
night prayer meeting, young people’s meeting, the Benevolent 
Circle and the women’s missionary meeting, with the church 
sociable once a month—all preserved intact just as they were 
originally planned. 

But with the present pastor there came two years ago a 
new spirit and energy. He has the united support of all the 
old-timers and the love and devotion of a constantly widening 
circle of folks all through our community. He wouldn’t accept 
the call of the church until he had assured himself that it was 
willing to go to some lengths to reach and serve the unchurched 
people of that neighborhood through whatever methods might 
be necessary. On his own initiative, without a suggestion 
from me, he inaugurated an open forum every Wednesday 
night in the vestry. And he made it an open forum for the 
neighborhood, not another service of the church. It was so 
satisfactory that, having been begun on a monthly basis, it 
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was soon made semi-monthly, and then weekly. It gripped 
the neighborhood as had nothing else we had done in a long 
time. It brought into the vestry on Wednesday nights as 
great a variety of human beings as we have at Ford Hall and 
they found there the same friendly, tolerant, helpful spirit, 
with no traps set to catch them, no pressure brought to bear, 
no smug condescension, but a virile, frank, hearty fellowship 
and an eager disposition to learn something from the other 
fellow. 

Not only was this little forum with its weekly attendance 
of two hundred and more a pronounced success from every 
point of view and a joy and a blessing to those who attended 
without ever approaching the church at any other time, but 
every activity of the church itself began to take on new life. 
The Sunday evening service is larger than it was in the palmiest 
days of the old régime, and the morning attendance grows 
steadily. A recent sociable in the vestry had more people in 
attendance than the oldest member could remember having 
seen at any similar gathering in the church. The credit for 
all this is by no means due to the forum. Without our young 
pastor we should be lost. But I am quite sure he would say 
that he would now feel lost without the forum activity. This 
forum is injecting the spirit of democracy into this fine old 
church to an extent that it never dreamed of before, and it 
needs it quite as much as the crowd it seeks to serve may need 
the gospel. 

A little dried-up Methodist church in an extreme southern 
state opened its doors to the forum with the result that the 
auditorium had to be enlarged three times in a few years and 
the church became the fifth largest of its denomination in the 
state. Finally it became necessary to build a big auditorium 
with a seating capacity of three thousand for the exclusive use 
of the forum and its various activities. A pastor of another 
denomination in the next town across the river had an evening 
congregation of about twenty-seven. He was afraid that the 
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afternoon session of the forum would draw away a few of his 
attendants, perhaps five or six. When asked which he would 
choose to suffer, the possible loss of six auditors, Sunday eve- 
ning, or the shutting up of the forum on Sunday afternoons with 
an attendance not less than two thousand, he promptly said he 
would shut up the forum. Since the establishment of that 
forum, the Sunday evening congregations within a radius of 
ten miles of the forum auditorium have been augmented by 
two thousand attendants. This same minister declared it was 
his business to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ and let the 
world take care of itself. I wonder if he was preaching Jesus’ 
gospel and if it wasn’t the gospel of Jesus that the forum there 
was disseminating. 

And that reminds me of what William T. Ellis, the widely 
known religious journalist, once said about the forum at Ford 
Hall. He said, “I could easily imagine the Galilean on that 
Ford Hall platform, answering the eager, earnest questions of 
the perplexed multitude.” 

Intelligent people cherish the most widely divergent views 
about both democracy and religion. With some it is always 
a form, while with others it is purely idealistic and mystical. 
Most of us are able to recognize both democracy and religion 
when we see them in action. The forum is a vital force and 
its natural field of action is in the realm of practical democracy 
and sound religion, and it is at its best when it finds the two 
fields inevitably merging one into the other. 

The forum cannot flourish where the instincts of the people 
are not democratic. The forum will get no foothold where 
the passion for truth and righteousness has been smothered 
out. America provides the two requisites and the forum 
flourishes on her soil. It is not ten years yet since the forum 
movement may be said to have gotten under way. It would 
be a bold prophet who would dare say what it will accomplish 
in the next generation as a contributing force to the democ- 
ratization of religion. 
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ABSTRACT 


In view of the current demand of an organized group in Christianity that a definite 
list of ‘‘fundamentals”’ be insisted upon, it is imperative to discover what such a list 
would be if based on actual history. A survey of twenty Christian groups is made, 
showing in brief compass what each regards as essential. Considerable diversity 
exists in these statements. The Apostles’ Creed, as the most universally accepted 
formula, is critically examined. It is found that several items in this creed are suscep- 
tible of varied interpretation. The conclusion is that no formulation adequately 
interprets the whole of Christianity. The attempt to require acceptance of a fixed 
creed leads to unfortunate results for religion. 


Of late there has been considerable interest in ‘“ funda- 
mentals.’’ Conferences on fundamentals have been widely con- 
vened. Questionnaires on fundamentals have been sent to 
thousands. The “fundamentals” of Christianity have been 
summarized in a few points. Superficial and easy conclusions 
have been reached. The general impression has been that the 
essence of Christianity is exceedingly easy to discover. New 
Testament scholarship has not reached a unanimous ver- 
dict on the teaching of Jesus; the historians of Christianity 
cannot fully explain the transition from primitive Christianity 
to nascent Catholicism or state in a few sentences the sig- 
nificance of the history of Christianity; the last book on Paul 
has by no means been written; the last primitive Christian 
document of the second century has not been found, to say 
nothing of being interpreted; the complicated history of 
medieval Christianity and the total importance of Protestant- 
ism have not been evaluated—but all this does not prevent 
some twentieth-century Christians from concluding that the 
final revelation has been granted unto them. 

History’s verdict on what is fundamental may not be over- 
looked. A cross-section of a few of the numerous Christian 
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interpretations of what is essential in Christianity should 
convince the unprejudiced of the great variety of thought and 
practice in Christianity, and enable valid conclusions on the 
value of creeds to be drawn. 


I. SURVEY OF CHRISTIAN FUNDAMENTALS 


In the United States alone there are some two hundred 
Christian groups. Each of these maintains some peculiar 
attitude in faith or in practice. The following survey must be 
restricted to an examination of the fundamentals of merely a 
score of Christian groups. But the tenets of both principal 
and minor bodies of Christians will be considered. Hence 
the investigation should prove fair and sufficient. Indeed, 
to prolong the study would be to accentuate the variations in 
Christian beliefs. 

1. The Orthodox Greek church accepts the interpretation 
of Christianity contained in the findings of the councils of 
Nicaea (A.D. 325), Constantinople (381), Ephesus (431), Chalce- 
don (451), Constantinople (553), Constantinople (680), Con- 
stantinople (691), Nicaea (787), Constantinople (879), etc. 

2. Roman Catholicism in addition to approving of the 
ecumenical creeds has as its basis the conclusions of the 
Council of Trent, those of the Vatican Council, and the papal 
decisions. And Roman Catholicism added the little word filio- 
que to the Nicene Creed. This addition is one of the reasons 
for the separation of the Greek church from the Latin church. 
Filioque does not appear until the late sixth century and in 
the early part of the ninth century had not been inserted in 
the creed. Its gradual adoption by the Latin church caused 
its transmission to Protestantism. 

3. The basis of Lutheranism is the Bible as interpreted by 
the Formula of Concord, 1580, the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene 
Creed, the Athanasian Creed, the Augsburg Confession, the 
Apology for the Augsburg Confession, the Smalcald Articles, 
the Larger Catechism, and the Smaller Catechism. 
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4. Calvinism came to be summarized in five points: 
particular, or absolute predestination; limited atonement; 
natural inability or total depravity; irresistible or efficacious 
grace; perseverance of the saints. 

5. Arminianism could counter with: conditional predestina- 
tion; universal atonement; saving faith; resistible grace; 
uncertainty of perseverance. 

6. Anabaptism was a radical type of Protestantism with 
an emphasis upon the freedom of the will, the illumination of 
the Spirit, the private interpretation of the Scriptures. Ana- 
baptists insisted that the New Testament is superior to the 
Old Testament, that the church should be composed of 
believers, that the ordinances do not have sacramental sig- 
nificance, that the church should separate from the state, that 
religious liberty is the right of every man, that war is anti- 
Christian, that voluntary communism is required by the New 
Testament, and that the paying of interest is contrary to the 
Bible. Anabaptism was condemned by Catholic and Protes- 
tant alike. 

7. The Six Principle Baptists employed Hebrews 6:1, 2 as 
their point of departure and insisted upon: repentance, faith, 
baptism, laying on of hands, resurrection of the dead, eternal 
judgment. 

8. The Primitive Baptists are remarkable for their hyper- 
Calvinism, premillenialism, complete literalism, and for their 
opposition to missions, Sunday-schools, secret societies, and 
the use of musical instruments in connection with worship. 

g. The Conservative Dunkers are orthodox trinitarians 
who demand trine forward immersion, confirmation while 
kneeling in the water of baptism, the evening eucharist, 
feet-washing, the love feast, the veiling of women, anointing 
with oil, non-resistance, total abstinence, abstinence from 
oaths, plain attire, and omission of wearing of jewelry. 

10. The Old Order of Amish Mennonites believe, among 
other things, in the strict ban (no social contact with the 
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excommunicated), washing of feet, marriage between members 
only, pouring, the celebration of the Lord’s Supper twice a year, 
use of hooks and eyes instead of buttons, worship in private 
houses, autonomy of the local church. They allow no evening 
or protracted meetings, no church conferences, and no benevo- 
lent institutions. They do not associate with other Christian 
groups. 

11. The Free Methodist church in addition to support- 
ing the Articles of Faith of the Methodist Episcopal church 
emphasizes entire sanctification, a more rigid eschatology; 
they have general superintendents, and permit laymen in 
equal numbers and on the same basis as ministers in district, 
annual, and general conferences. 

12. The Cumberland Presbyterian church has adopted a 
revised Westminster Confession, is against the doctrine of 
reprobation, is non-liturgical, and requires no subscription to 
a confession for church membership. 

13. The Reformed church of America regards Christianity 
as defined in the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, the 
Athanasian Creed, the Belgic Confession, the Canons of the 
Synod of Dort, and the Heidelberg Catechism. 

14. The Protestant Episcopal church in America uses as its 
basis the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, and the revised 
Thirty-nine Articles. 

15. The Hicksite Friends rely on the “Light Within” and 
leave special doctrines and dogmas to the decisions of each 
individual. 

16. The Polish National Catholic church of America uses 
the Bible and the findings of the first four ecumenical councils 
as basic, rejects papal infallibility and eternal punishment, 
regards faith as merely helpful and the hearing of the word of 
God in the Polish National Catholic church as a sacrament, 
and approves private interpretation of the Bible. 

17. The Church Transcendent affirms that God is one, that 
humanity is God’s family, that human rights are superior to 
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property rights, that mind is superior to matter, that there 
should be one true international, interracial religion. It has 
a fourfold kind of membership: hereditary, adolescent, ple- 
nary, celestial. 

18. The Amana Society believes in the Bible, a new revela- 
tion to them, a fire and spirit baptism only, confirmation at 
the age of fifteen, a biennial celebration of the eucharist, 
plain dress, omission of amusements and oaths, non-resistance, 
and communism. 

19. The Pentecostal Holiness church holds to modern 
Arminianism, joyous demonstration in worship, premillenial- 
ism, divine healing, perfectionism, and the real baptism of the 
Holy Spirit. 

20. The General Convention of the New Jerusalem believes 
in one God, in a trinity of essence, a Bible plenarily dictated 
by the Lord Himself, the literal sense of the Bible, the deeper 
sense of the Bible, that the one God by a virgin birth lived a 
human life overcoming sin, that all the enemies of the human 
race are in subjection in every man who co-operates with God, 
that man is raised up in his body in the spiritual world, that 
the judgment occurs immediately after death in the world of 
spirits and is man’s coming to a real knowledge of himself. 

This survey demonstrates that Christianity has never been 
in agreement regarding what is fundamental. Similarly, the 
documents of the primitive church reveal a refreshing variety 
of opinion. The Christology of Mark is not that of Paul or 
of John. The Orthodox Greek church differs from the Roman 
Catholic church in several dogmas. The Lutheran basis can- 
not be equated with either Calvinism or Arminianism, and 
Anabaptism was so radical as to be repudiated and caricatured 
by most Protestant bodies to say nothing of Roman Cathol- 
icism. Every variety of faith and practice has adherents and 
regards itself as 100 per cent orthodox. Laying on of hands, 
feet-washing, plain attire, premillenialism, omission of wearing 
of jewelry, wearing of hooks and eyes instead of buttons, 
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veiling of women, confirmation at the age of fifteen, the biennial 
celebration of the eucharist, are regarded as quite as important 
as the Nicene Creed, the Westminster Confession, the Augs- 
burg Confession, the Thirty-nine Articles. Indeed, the matter 
of the hooks and eyes may be far more divisive than the 
matter of the Smalcald Articles. What the past has fought 
for in the matter of religion is sometimes incomprehensible, 
to the third and fourth generations. 


II. AN EXAMINATION OF THE APOSTLES’ CREED 


Many groups of Christians accept the Apostles’ Creed as 
basis. But the “received” form of this summary is not at 
all identical with the Roman form or with the much earlier 
forms. On the basis of Schaff’s' brilliant study and employing 
the “‘received”’ text of the Western form, we shall indicate by 
numerals the approximate date of the first appearance of each 
affirmation. 

1. I believe in God (prior to A.D. 250 “in one God’’) the 
Father (A.D. 250) Almighty (A.D. 200) maker of heaven and 
earth (A.D. 650), 

2. and in Jesus Christ (A.D. 300) his (A.D. 220) only (A.D. 
390) begotten (A.D. 341) Son (A.D. 220) our Lord (A.D. 260), 

3. who (A.D. 390) was conceived (A.D. 550) by the Holy 
(A.D. 390) Ghost (A.D. 220), born (A.D. 220) of the virgin 
Mary (A.D. 220), 

4. suffered (A.D. 220) under Pontius Pilate (A.D. 200), was 
crucified (A.D. 22c), dead (A.D. 220) and buried (A.D. 220); 

5. he descended into hell (A.D. 390), the third day (A.D. 220) 
he rose (A.D. 390) from the dead (A.D. 220), 

6. he ascended into heaven (A.D. 390) and sitteth at the 
right hand (A.D. 220) of God (A.D. 550) the Father (A.D. 220) 
Almighty (A.D. 550), 

7. from thence (A.D. 390) he shall come to judge the quick 
and the dead (A.D. 220). 

 Creeds of Christendom, Vol. II, pp. 52-55. 
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8. I believe in (A.D. 250) the Holy Ghost (A.D. 220), 

g. the holy Catholic (a.D. 450) Church (A.D. 250), the 
communion of saints (A.D. 550), 

10. the forgiveness of sins (A.D. 250), 

11. the resurrection (A.D. 220) of the body (A.D. 1543), 

12. and the life everlasting (A.D. 250). 

The conclusion of such a conservative authority as Schaff 
is worth quoting: 

If we regard, then, the present text of the Apostles’ Creed as a complete 


whole, we can hardly trace it beyond the sixth, certainly not beyond the close 
of the fifth century, and its triumph over all the other forms in the Latin church 


was not completed till the eighth century. 


Even the Apostles’ Creed was an exceedingly gradual 
development and required centuries to attain its present form. 
How a ¢ext not affirmed by the early church can be made obliga- 
tory for twentieth-century democratic Christians is a little 
difficult to understand. 

But not only does the text of creeds vary from generation 
to generation, but the interpretation of its clauses undergoes 
change. To begin with, consider the Apostles’ Creed. After 
we confess this symbol, we ask ourselves what is meant. For 
example, consider the affirmation, ‘He descended into hell.” 
One may read “hell,” “Hades,” “inhabitants of the spirit 
world.”’ Moreover, we recall that the Roman creed did not 
contain this clause until after the fifth century. Finally, the 
investigator is confronted with the difficulty of interpreting the 
expression. It has been regarded as identical with “buried,” 
as denoting the “intensity of Christ’s suffering on the cross,” 
and as an actual descent of the slain Jesus to the realm of the 
dead. What is ‘the communion of the saints”? What is 
denoted by ‘“‘the resurrection of the body”? Did the church 
appreciate Paul’s soma pneumatikon? If so, the modern 
Christian were fortunate. Alas! one recalls that “body” first 
appeared in this creed in A.D. 1543, that “flesh” appeared in 
A.D. 220. The work must be done over again. This clause 
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must be connected with the gnostic controversy whose history 
is in our day being rewritten. 

The fourth-century church debated for more than half a 
century on homoousios of the Nicene Creed only to discover 
that its earlier significance had been modified. 

The symbol of Chalcedon was a compromise formula. 
Actually little progress had been made since A.D. 381. It can 
be understood only after several thoroughgoing courses upon 
it. ‘Born of the virgin Mary the mother of God; to be 
acknowledged in two natures, unconfusedly, unchangeably, 











indivisibly, inseparably.” The once underlined was directed 
against Nestorius; the twice underlined against the Eu- 
tychians. Immediately we wish to know who these brethren 
were and what they desired to affirm and why their views 
could not be adopted by the church. This symbol had 
hardly been spread on the minutes, when the monophysites 
made a frontal attack. The sixth century beheld the dis- 
integration of the imperial church. The Eastern provincial 
churches separated from it. In succession, the Persian church, 
the Jacobites of Syria, the Copts of Egypt, the Ethiopian 
church, and the Armenian church departed from the orthodox 
fold. Christianity dissipated its vitality in doctrinal con- 
troversy and had no superior religion to offer to advancing 
Mohammedanism. In fact, during the succeeding thirteen 
centuries it has not been able to conquer Islam. Sometimes 
history exacts a heavy penalty for failure to understand the 
nature of Christianity. 

If the Christian church has never agreed regarding the 
interpretation of such a simple and ancient formula as the 
Apostles’ Creed, is it conceivable that a small group of 
twentieth-century Christians will be able to formulate the 
fundamentals of Christianity for their brethren ? 

Consider the Apostles’ Creed from another angle, from the 
point of view of completeness. What information does it 
give us regarding the attitude Christianity should take on 
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disarmament, on internationalism, on the recently adopted 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States, on the 
general labor unrest? Does it at all evaluate the Sermon on 
the Mount or enable us to understand the principal purpose of 
Jesus? We must still face the problems of today ten minutes 
after pledging allegiance to the Apostles’ Creed. The follow- 
ing excerpt from an editorial in a Catholic weekly should 
bring conviction: 

It has become plain that we can go little farther along present lines of 
attempting to patch up modern industrial society by legislative plasters. In 
laying down the first step in a real program of reform we must proceed on the 


assumption that our objectives are clear: Capitalism must go, the modern 
State must go, and in their places must arise a society based on the mediaeval 


Guild State. 
What, then, is the first step? Existing Catholic societies and agencies 


must merge their efforts and undertake to educate Catholic workingmen in 
the new economics. We will set down this one piece of educational reform and 
place it alongside the entire list of any existing reconstruction program as an 
equivalent. Indeed we will go so far as to say that we pin our hopes solely to 
the education of our people, and primarily of our Catholic workingmen, in 
the ancient Catholic principles and methods of social ethics. 


The tragic element about the fundamentalist controversy 
is its diversion of Christianity’s attention from the realities 
of the present day. It is far more essential to the survival of 
Christianity that the church provide a proper background and 
atmosphere for twentieth-century civilization than that it 
seek to awaken interest in its ancient doctrinal fossils. 

No confession of faith has ever been composed that ade- 
quately described the faith of its subscribers. 

Probably the greatest fallacy of fashioners of creeds is the 
assumption that subscription accomplishes something. As 
soon as the Nicene Creed had been signed, the battle began. 
Had they signed homoousios or homotousios? The tyro in 
church history is familiar with the general bedlam that con- 
tinued for decades. Just how many times was Athanasius 
banished and what atrocities were not alleged against him! 
How many parties and minor groups came into existence 
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between A.D. 325-381! But the test case must be the Apostles’ 
Creed and the witness a conservative historian: 

It is a singular fact that in the non-episcopal churches of Great Britain 
and the United States, the Apostles’ Creed is practically far less used but 
much more generally believea than in some State Churches where it is part of 
the regular worship, like the Lord’s Prayer. 

The Constitution of the United States did more for religion 
by its assertion of the principle of the separation of church and 
state than the constitutions of Europe that made religion 
obligatory. 

Our study of the Apostles’ Creed has shown that the 
simplest and most ancient of the church’s symbols has under- 
gone many textual modifications and transformations, that 
its interpretation has varied, that it does not at all summarize 
the faith of the primitive church, that it has not secured 
uniformity of belief, that its recitation by no means guarantees 
the acceptance of its contents, that concentration of attention 
on doctrine causes Christianity to lose contact with life. The 
same conclusions would need to be reached regarding any 
confession of faith. The Nicene Creed, for example, exists 
in three forms: the original form, the form as now received by 
the Eastern church, and the Latin or Western form. The 
filioque of the Latin form first appeared in A.D. 589 and is 
one of the reasons for the cleavage between the Greek and the 
Roman churches. 

III. SOME CONCLUSIONS 

The adoption of summaries of faith has been preceded by, 
accompanied by, and followed by tragic controversy. They 
have not fairly described the genius of any group. They 
have often damaged the influence of Christianity; contradict- 
ing faith and love; neglecting the “whom” in the emphasis 
upon the “what,” destroying the freedom which is in Christ; 
utterly forgetting “for in Christ Jesus neither circumcision 
availeth anything nor uncircumcision; but faith manifesting 
itself in love”; reducing Christianity to a new legalism 
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when it must remain an experience. They make the test of 
Christianity intellectual. They tend to exalt themselves over 
the Bible. They cannot detect error. They are productive of 
religious astigmatism. They result in disagreement rather than 
uniformity. They are readily misunderstood by the historically 
untutored. It is easier and more worth-while to interpret 
the New Testament than the creeds. ‘“Creeds are often 
procrustean beds for the torture of theological thinkers.”’ 
They cannot be reconciled with ‘soul freedom.” They 
involve the exchange of the comfort of growth and differ- 
ence for the strait-jacket of conformity. They themselves 
constantly undergo change in text and in interpretation. 
The Bible because of its variety cannot be reduced to a creed. 
Man’s experience of God cannot be listed under five points. 
Summaries are either too brief and therefore superficial or 
too extensive and therefore subject to all the laws of interpreta- 
tion. Life is more than meat, and faith is more than a sum- 
mary. The church is at the parting of the way. If it gave 
one-tenth the attention to developing a keen edge for the 
conscience of the individual, to regenerating itself, to inter- 
preting the religious significance of the industrial, economic, 
and social transformations of the present, to Christianizing all 
life which it has been bestowing upon correctness of dogmatic 
phraseology, the Kingdom of God should become a more 
thrilling experience for multitudes. But if a summary there 
must be, it should be biblical. Matthew 22:37-40 should 
suffice. ‘‘And he said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind. This is the great and first commandment. 
And a second like unto it is this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself. On these two commandments the whole law 
hangeth, and the prophets.” 
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ABSTRACT 


Reform Judaism represents the latest phase in the evolution of Jewish religious 
thought. It grew out of the post-Mendelssohnian intellectual endeavor to adapt the 
historic faith of Judaism to the changed conditions in Jewish life, following the French 
Revolution. Its pioneers, Jacobson, etc., were called upon to fight apostasy on the 
one hand and rigid orthodoxy on the other. Originating in Germany, the Reform 
Movement spread to other West European countries, and found an especially congenial 
home in democratic America. Its theology, as formulated by Abraham Geiger and 
his followers, is based on reason and on the scientific study of the Bible, Talmud, and 
Jewish tradition. Through its renewed emphasis on the ethical side of life, Reform 
Judaism has added new vigor to the age-old religion of Israel. 


Jewish history since the close of the Bible has run in three 
main channels. The foremost tendency of Jewish life was that 
of unquestioned adherence to the various practices transmitted 
by former generations, a tendency which produced the law- 
books of the Bible, the Mishna, and the Shulchan Arukh. 
The Jewish spirit, however, was not confined within the channel 
of legalism. By the side of law, there was the stream of 
rationalism, which found expression in the philosophic works 
of Philo, Saadja, Gabriol, and notably of Maimonides. The 
emotional side of religion manifested itself in the mysticism 
of the Cabala. None of these is entirely devoid of at least a 
tinge of the other. It has been the pride of Judaism that it 
combines the appeal to reason and the longing of the heart 
with the daily Mitzwoth or duties. As a matter of fact these 
three tendencies have not often been at peace with one another. 
Legalism frequently waged war on mysticism and rationalism; 
the Cabala made little effort to conceal its impatience with 
law and with pure thought; and philosophy, also, looked upon 
Cabala as a filmy vapor which must dissolve before the sun of 
enlightenment, and upon legalism as a dry system which is 
lifeless without the stimulus of reason. The upper hand in 
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Judaism belonged to the representatives of the law. Their 
attacks on the spirit of rationalism form the darkest pages 
in our history. They were no more successful in removing 
reason from religion than they would have been in trying to 
tear out the brain from the head of a living man. Despite the 
burning of the great work of Maimonides, the excommunica- 
tion of Spinoza, and the condemnation of Mendelssohn, the 
spirit of rationalism reasserted itself in the Reform Movement 
at the early part of the nineteenth century. 

The word “reform” summons varied lines of thought to 
the minds of different people. To conservatives, who are ever 
“cross at the agony of a new idea,” it appears as the death- 
knell of the order of religion, social life, or politics to which 
they are chained by force of habit. Other men and women, 
who are temperamentally chronic radicals, delight in reform 
because it bears the mark of novelty. Normal persons refuse 
to regard reform as either a toy or a dreadful specter, but as a 
policy, which occasionally comes as a compelling necessity, of 
changing the old appearance of things for a new and more 
attractive one, and of substituting a living for a dying social 
or religious order. No sane person will pull down a building 
just for the sheer delight of destruction; neither will any man, 
in his senses, refuse to repair or rebuild his house if its roof is 
torn, and its walls, doors, and windows broken. In social and 
religious life, too, people, though clinging with all their might 
to inherited institutions and customs sometimes find themselves 
compelled to renovate them in order to save them from decay. 

A condition of this nature presented itself to the Jewish 
people in Western Europe about a century ago, when the walls 
of the Ghetto began to crumble. It is well known that almost 
throughout the Middle Ages the Jews were forced to live in 
separate quarters, which came to be known later as Ghettos. 
While this was the case in Mohammedan Spain and Turkey, 
it is in Christian countries that the Ghetto became a unique 
institution. In Italy, Bohemia, Moravia, Austria, Hungary, 
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Germany, and Poland, the Jews were, as a rule, quarantined 
like lepers in separate sections of each city. These Ghettos 
were organized at different times and under varied local condi- 
tions. They were maintained not only by the desire on the 
part of the Jews to live together, a desire which deserves the 
highest praise, but mainly by the intolerant and narrow church 
policy of treating all those out of her pale as inferior beings. 

For centuries the Ghetto constituted the “fatherland” of 
the Jew, offering him a friendly environment in the midst of a 
hostile world, a veritable oasis with laughing fountains and 
fruit-bearing trees in the midst of the barren wilderness. 
Every big city had such a little Jerusalem, where the Jew led his 
own, distinctly Jewish, life, which appeared all the more charm- 
ing because of the sickly atmosphere of the cramped surround- 
ings. The Jews were permitted to have courts of their own 
with full jurisdiction in almost all save criminal cases. They 
maintained elementary and high schools, where their sacred 
literature constituted the main subject of study. Living in 
seclusion, they developed their own dialects. In Teutonic 
countries, the German vernacular was tinged with Hebrew 
words and phrases and grew into Yiddish-Deutsch. This lan- 
guage—unjustly ridiculed by philistines as a contemptible 
jargon, as if most languages were not jargons—was lovingly 
preserved among the Ashkenazim or German Jews even when, 
after their expulsion from their country, they settled in Poland. 
To this day Yiddish forms the medium of expression of more 
than seven million Jews. 

The Ghetto was by no means wholly covered with somber 
clouds. Often the sun shone upon it in full brilliance. Light 
and shade mingled in its many-sided life. Despite great odds, 
entailing heavy sacrifices, the Jews cheerfully observed their 
religious regulations. Their souls were uplifted to their Maker 
on the Sabbaths and holidays. Young and old eagerly 
participated in the pleasures of the joyous seasons and occa- 
sions. There were indeed moments in the life of the Ghetto 
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Jew when, in the words of Heine, he was no longer bewitched 
into a dog, but stood erect as Prince Israel, God beloved. 
The morality of the people was very high. As the eyes of the 
whole community were upon each individual, the incentive to 
right living was strong. The author of the article on the 
“Ghetto” in the Jewish Encyclopedia writes that “the 
Bohemian chroniclers of the sixteenth century designate the 
Ghetto of Prague as a ‘rose garden,’ and add that when the 
gates of the Ghetto were closed at night there was not one 
woman inside whose reputation was in the least tarnished.” 

In most respects the Ghetto formed a state within a state. 
Only it lacked the political defenses of a state. At any time 
bigots could make their way into the peaceful Jewish quarter, 
and destroy the fruit of Jewish labor, and even expel inhabi- 
tants from their “fatherland.” No wonder that the Jews 
regarded themselves as living in Galuth, in exile, and prayed 
for a speedy return to their historic fatherland, where they 
would again enjoy the blessings of peace, and worship God in 
freedom. It was not a mere formula which the Jew recited at 
the conclusion of his morning prayers: ‘I believe with perfect 
faith in the coming of the Messiah, and, though he tarry, 
I will wait daily for his coming.” Patiently the Jew waited 
for the hour upon which the Shofar of the Messiah would 
resound, proclaiming to him the good tidings of liberty from 
persecution and from the spirit of intolerance. The eyes of 
great numbers of our people grew dim, straining to look into 
the future, and often mistook a will-o-the-wisp for a shining 
star, in the deep darkness that enveloped them. Many a 
pretender to the messiahship found ardent followers among 
the masses and was hailed as the long-expected Redeemer of 
the scattered tribes of Israel. 

Toward the middle of the eighteenth century the trumpet 
did resound, but it was not the Shofar of the Messiah. It was 
the French Revolution, sounding the message of freedom, 
equality, and fraternity. To the Jew no less than to the other 
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members of the human family this message brought new life 
and new hope. Jn Germany as well as in France the spirit of 
liberalism found strong champions. Among these a place of 
eminence belongs to the famous dramatic poet Lessing, who 
exalted the Jew before the world, through his delightful 
comedy Die Juden and his masterpiece Nathan der Weise. 
Herder, too, must be singled out in the vast chorus of singers 
who heralded the dawn of religious toleration, which exerted 
a tremendous effect upon the life of the Jewish people. 

The full significance of the spirit of liberalism and the direc- 
tions into which it was tending may be seen in the life-story 
of Moses Mendelssohn (1729-86). Born under dark skies, 
this favorite of God went to Berlin in pursuit of knowledge. 
There he won the friendship of Lessing and of other men of 
note, and gained universal recognition as a profound writer 
on aesthetics and philosophy. As a master of German style 
and as a devout Jew, he felt the need of translating the Torah 
(the Pentateuch) into pure German. The effect of this seem- 
ingly small service upon the cultural and religious life of the 
Jews assumed far-reaching proportions. On the one hand it 
promoted the study of Hebrew grammar, a subject hitherto 
neglected; and on the other it opened the door of German 
literature to those that were confined to the Ghetto walls 
and to talmudic learning. While some Orthodox leaders 
favored Mendelssohn’s translation, the majority of rabbis 
opposed it as a revolutionary act which would strike the heart 
of Jewry. They felt more keenly than their opponents that 
with the substitution of pure German for Yiddish-Deutsch the 
whole institution of the Ghetto was endangered. Having no 
hope of erecting a palace, they naturally defended their hovel. 
They placed Mendelssohn’s translation under the ban, but their 
opposition proved futile. The friends and followers of Men- 
delssohn devoted themselves to the task of remodeling the 
Jewish school system and of enlightening the masses. Regard- 
ing all the troubles from which the Jews suffered, as the result 
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of ignorance, they looked upon enlightenment as the chief 
remedy. They established modern schools in Berlin and in 
Breslau, in Seesen, in Frankfort-on-the-Main, and in Wolfen- 
biitel, in Brody, and in Tarnopol, in Riga, in Odessa, and in 
Warsaw. They published periodicals for the dissemination of 
the new ideas, and extended the frontiers of the Haskalah, or 
enlightenment movement, as far as Russia-Poland. 

Everywhere enlightenment spelled political emancipation 
to the enthusiastic followers of Mendelssohn. With joy they 
hailed the Patent of Toleration of the humane Emperor 
Joseph II for the Jews of Lower Austria, which, in part, 
established the civic equality of his Jewish subjects. In 
France, the home of the Revolution, Count Mirabeau, Count 
Clermont Tannere, and the Abbé Gregoire championed the 
Jewish cause. The first-born child of the French Revolution, 
the republican government of the United States of America, 
made the doctrines of equality of all men before the law 
without distinction of race or creed, the foundation of its con- 
stitution, thus guaranteeing also the rights of the Jews. When 
on September 27, 1791, the National Assembly enfranchised 
all the Jews of France, an Alsatian deputy significantly wrote 
to his constituents that Judaism in France thus became 
“nothing more than the name of a distinct religion.” In other 
words, the political emancipation of Jewry demolished the 
whole institution of the Ghetto as far as France was concerned. 
The Jews no longer formed a state within the state but became 
the equals of their Christian neighbors in citizenship. 

The example of France stimulated the Jews of other lands 
in their struggle for equality. There were some men like the 
rabbis of Pressburg who considered the desire for political 
equality on the part of Jews as sinful and inconsistent with 
Israel’s messianic hopes. For the Jewish people to have followed 
such teaching would have necessitated turning backward the 
wheels of the chariot of time. The spirit of the age demanded 


that the Jews range themselves on the side of progress. 
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The aspiration for political equality on the part of the Jews 
in Germany involved: (1) a change of attitude toward the 
Galuth; for as full German citizens, they could no longer con- 
sider themselves to be strangers, expecting to be delivered 
from bondage by a Messiah; (2) the removal of the Ghetto; 
for as German citizens they could no longer continue to form 
a special Jewish state within the larger German Empire; and 
(3) the abandonment of Yiddish; for the children, drawn into 
the cultural and political currents of Germany, neither could 
nor would maintain a dialect of their own, particularly in view 
of its close resemblance to the language of the country. 

The more unyielding the older generation was to these 
changes the stronger the feeling grew among the younger people 
that an inseparable barrier separated Judaism from European 
culture. Furthermore, as the profession of the Jewish faith 
disqualified men from public office in many sections of Western 
Europe, Judaism became a burden and a misfortune to men 
who set their career above their honor. Without the strength 
of conviction that impelled the Jews of former ages to martyr- 
dom for their faith, these men readily consented to be sprinkled 
with the waters of the baptismal font to gain admittance into 
society or political life. Under these conditions a veritable 
conversionist epidemic broke out among the German Jews. 

Far-seeing leaders beheld the danger signal. They recog- 
nized that in order to save Judaism, the young generation had 
to be impressed with the truth that to be a German in culture 
and in politics was not inconsistent with being a loyal Jew, 
that Judaism as a living faith must be distinguished from the 
forms in which it is expressed, and that the spirit of Judaism 
was still young and vigorous, capable of producing noble souls. 
Their own Moses Mendelssohn served them as the best illus- 
tration of the possibility of uniting the best in European culture 
with Judaism. Mendelssohn also served them as an object- 
lesson. While in his strength of character and deep Jewish 
devotion, he could observe all the details of the old law, his 
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children failed to reach his high standard and fell away from 
Judaism altogether. What alienated them from their father’s 
religion was not its beautiful spirit, striving after truth and 
holiness, but rather certain unattractive, and, in some in- 
stances, outlandish forms. It, therefore, became evident to 
these men of vision that the only power that could stem the 
evil of apostasy was, as Dr. Kaufmann Kohler expressed it, 
“the inner reform of Judaism which would again imbue the 
Jew with self-respect while disclosing to him his historical 
mission in the world.” 

With this aim in view, Israel Jacobson (1768-1828) estab- 
lished the first Reform service in connection with his school 
at Seesen and later at Cassel. Impressed with the success of 
his attempt, he built, at his own expense, the first Reform 
Temple at Seesen and dedicated it on July 17, 1810. He 
supplied his temple with an organ, introduced prayers in 
German, in addition to those recited in Hebrew, also German 
hymns, sung by the boys. In 1811 he confirmed the first class 
of Jewish boys. Political conditions compelled him to remove 
to Berlin in 1815. There he opened his home for weekly 
religious services, the chief feature of which was the sermon, 
preached in German. Among the preachers were Zunz, Kley, 
and Auerbach. The Orthodox elements denounced these 
services to the government and succeeded in stopping all Re- 
form activities in Berlin for some time. In the meanwhile 
Kley went to Hamburg, to supervise the Jewish Free School, 
where he organized a Reform society and erected the famous 
Hamburg Temple (1818). A special prayer book was prepared 
for use in the temple which strove “to re-establish the external 
conditions of devotion without clashing too much with the 
current views on prayer, and to remove such passages as were 
in conflict with the civil position of the Jew.” The Orthodox 
Jews of Hamburg tried to repeat the work of their brethren in 
Berlin, but this time they failed. The temple remained open 
and steadily grew in influence under the leadership of Kley 
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and his associate preacher Gotthold Solomon. In 1829 the 
Hamburg Temple established a branch at Leipsic, where 
services were held during the busy annual fairs, with Auerbach 
as preacher. The merchants from all parts of the world that 
visited these fairs became acquainted with the temple services 
and carried its spirit to their home cities. Soon Reform con- 
gregations sprang up in different parts of Germany, Austria 
and Hungary, France, Denmark, and England. 

Though originating in Germany, it is in America, where 
the congregations were new and, therefore, freer from anti- 
quated usages, that Reform took deep root and soon grew into 
a greater power than in the old European communities. 
Under the influence of its liberal spirit, the German Jewish 
settlers led by men like Isaac M. Wise, Max Lilienthal, Samuel 
Adler, Samuel Hirsch, David Einhorn, B. Felsenthal, S. K. 
Guttheim, K. Kohler, and others laid the foundations of a 
noble type of Judaism in this land of freedom. Stately 
synagogues were dedicated to the worship of God. Schools 
and charitable institutions were established. The Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations was launched to unite the 
congregations throughout the land for concerted religious 
effort. The Hebrew Union College was established in Cincin- 
nati under the auspices of the Union, under the leadership of 
Dr. Isaac M. Wise, to train rabbis for American Jewish 
pulpits. Further to unite American Israel, the rabbis of the 
country organized themselves into a Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, that the counsel of all may be brought to 
bear upon the vexing questions that arise from year to year. 
The Central Conference has had as its object the removal of 
the tendency toward individualism in religious life, which 
came by way of reaction toward the severe suppression of all 
private judgment under Orthodoxy. This has, in a great 
measure, been achieved through the publication of the two 
volumes of the Union Prayerbook which have helped to stand- 
ardize the Sabbath and holiday worship in the synagogues 
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throughout the land. The Central Conference of American 
Rabbis together with the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations have not only fostered Judaism in the hearts of our 
people but have endeavored to present it in the right light 
before the non-Jewish world and thereby to form the right 
basis for mutual respect and co-operation. 

In the temple at Vienna the famous cantor Solomon Sulzer 
regenerated the old music of the synagogue. Out of the sighs 
and groans of long ages of martyrdom and out of the heart- 
throbs of countless generations, he constructed the soul- 
stirring songs of triumph of the new synagogue. He was 
followed by Naumbourg at Paris, by Lewandowski at Berlin, 
and by Kaiser, Stark, Schlessinger, and by hosts of others on 
both sides of the Atlantic, who enriched the Jewish ritual with 
their glorious song. In the words of Gustav Karpeles, this 
“band of gifted men disengaged the old harps from the willows, 
and once more lured the ancient melodies from their quivering 
strings.” 

The early Reformers limited their constructive work to the 
external side of Judaism. They firmly believed that it could 
be regenerated through the removal of the old abuses from the 
synagogues and through the modernization of its mode of wor- 
ship. It was left to their successors to see that the whole struc- 
ture of Judaism needed thorough renovation. Many petty 
regulations such as the prohibition of shaving, the requirement 
that women wear Scheitels (wigs) the institution of the Mikvah 
(ritual bath) as an adjunct of the synagogue, and customs 
like Tashlikh (propitiatory rite based on the literal interpreta- 
tion of Micah 7:19 6) and Kapparoth Schlagen (substitution of a 
fowl for a human being as a means of atonement) lost all 
religious meaning and appeared ludicrous. Many laws regulat- 
ing family life, particularly in regard to marriage and divorce, 
grew increasingly burdensome. Zangwill’s Children of the 
Ghetto and Judah Leon Gordon’s Hebrew poems (Kozo Shel 
Yod and Shomeres Yovom) present some of the tragic conse- 
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quences of the outworn marriage and divorce laws. The 
regulations of Sabbath and holiday observance, too, often 
became irksome, turning at least for some people feasts into 
fasts, and days of joy into days of mourning. In Russia- 
Poland and in Galicia no less than in Germany a revision of 
the laws governing Jewish life was strenuously urged, but the 
leaders of Orthodoxy turned a deaf ear to all such demands. 
Their adamantine rigor further alienated the progressive 
element from Judaism. It therefore became the task of the 
leaders of Reform to grapple seriously with the whole problem 
not alone by removing the abuses from Jewish life but by 
finding justification for their action in Jewish tradition. 
Their task was a double one: to redefine Judaism and to 
defend it from the attacks of skeptics and agnostics as well as 
to ward off the assaults of their Orthodox opponents. 

Extraordinary caution was needed in their work. At first 
the early Reformers, like Aaron Chorin, tried to justify them- 
selves on the ground of rabbinic law, often using talmudic 
authority for cutting down talmudic regulations. Soon they 
found this method wholly inadequate. The more they were 
attacked on the basis of the Talmud the stronger grew the 
belief among some of them that Judaism to be truly revived, 
must be purged of Rabbinism and of the Talmud and re- 
established on the foundations of the Bible. A dangerous line 
of cleavage was thus drawn between so-called ‘‘ Mosaism”’ and 
“Rabbinism.”’ In this spirit the Frankfort Society of Friends 
of Reform issued the following declaration of principles (1843): 
“(1) We recognize the possibility of unlimited development 
in the Mosaic religion. (2) The collection of controversies, 
dissertations, and prescriptions commonly designated by the 
name Talmud possesses for us no authority, from either the 
dogmatic or the practical standpoint. (3) A Messiah who is 
to lead back the Israelites to the land of Palestine is neither 
expected nor desired by us; we know no fatherland except that 
to which we belong by birth or citizenship.” 
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Reform Judaism entered upon a more fertile phase of its 
development with the labors of the great systematic thinker 
Abraham Geiger, whose motto was: “Aus der Vergangenheit 
schoepfen, in der Gegenwart leben, fuer die Zukunft arbeiten.” 
Drawing his inspiration from the past, he saw no reason for 
discarding the Talmud and the whole body of Rabbinic 
thought. He belonged to the group of distinguished Jewish 
scholars who set themselves to the task of rehabilitating 
Judaism in the eyes of the learned world by applying the 
scientific methods, acquired in the universities, to its history 
and literature. 

The results of their labors led to an almost revolutionary con- 
ception of Judaism. It showed that the law of evolution which 
Goethe and Darwin discovered in the organic and inorganic 
world is operative also in the domain of religion, that instead of 
being the product of supernatural revelation, it is the outgrowth 
of man’s eternal quest for God. Judaism, as a careful study of 
its history shows, is not a religion that was established at any 
one time in the past, either by Moses or by any other man or 
group of men, but a body of truth, a growing tree of life. 
Moses took the kernel of the belief in one God, which came 
down to him from Abraham and planted it in the hearts of 
the newly liberated Israelites. The prophets, priests, and 
sages fostered its growth. From the first commandment, 
declaring the unity of God, they developed the whole moral, 
civic, and ritual law. Their words, embodied in the Bible, 
were further amplified by the rabbis in the Talmud and in 
the Codes of Law. Naturally not everything that was evolved 
in the course of the ages, whether in the biblical or in the 
talmudic periods, was progressive. Some things were indeed 
retrogressive. But at no time was there any complete break 
between what some called ‘‘Mosaism” and ‘“Rabbinism.” 
The same spirit that created the Bible also created the Talmud 
and the Schulchan Arukh. Throughout our history the spirit 
of Judaism related itself to the conditions of our people’s life, 
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to their needs and hopes. Like the rose it drank in not only 
the sunshine, but also the moisture of the soil in which it grew. 
That accounts for the varied forms which it assumed in the 
course of different ages and in different lands. This law also 
explains the rise of the Reform Movement, the latest link in 
the long chain of development of historic Judaism. 

Judaism, being an ever-growing body of truth, aiming in 
each age to help man find his place in life, not merely gives us 
the right but imposes upon us the duty to adapt its religious 
truths to the changed conditions of the present day. The 
flower that blossomed last year was fresh and fragrant, but 
today it is faded and withered. In our love for the flower, it 
is not enough to press it between the pages of a book or to turn 
it into perfume; it is necessary to plant its seeds anew that the 
old flower may blossom again in the new one. If Judaism is 
dear to us—and dear it must be to thinking men and women, 
because it is one of the noblest faiths of modern times and one 
of the finest products of the spirit—we must transplant its 
noble truths into the hearts of modern men and women. 

The pioneers of Reform labored in the belief that Judaism 
is not a thing of the past, confined to the Ghetto, but a living 
spirit for today and tomorrow, equally as needed in and equally 
as applicable to the new conditions in lands of freedom. As 
the fires of the French Revolution devoured the structure and 
foundation of decayed European politics and religion, these 
men with Maccabean zeal rescued the sacred oil of the syna- 
gogue to feed the flames of the Menorah. Largely due to their 
labors the light of Judaism has been kept alive in Germany, 
France, England, and America. Isaac D’Israeli, the distin- 
guished English author and father of the even moredistinguished 
statesman, Benjamin D’ Israeli, is reported to have said to one 
of the founders of the Reform synagogue in London: ‘Had 
these changes been introduced at an earlier period, neither I 
nor my family would have seceded from the Jewish com- 
munity.” To this the Rev. Isidore Harris adds that “‘it is 
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undoubtedly true that English Reform has been the means of 
keeping within the fold many who otherwise must have been 
lost to us, as happened in the case of some of the chief families 
of the Bevis Marks Synagogue.” What is true of England is 
true of all other lands, where the walls of the Ghetto fell and 
where the Jew was drawn into the general social, cultural, and 
political life around him. There Reform appeared as a beacon 
light to the perplexed, guiding them in the faith and in the 
idealism of our fathers. Many congregations that at one time 
repudiated Reform ideas in principle have been compelled by 
circumstances to adopt them in practice. Prayers and sermons 
in the vernacular, mixed choirs, instrumental music, family 
pews, confirmation of girls as well as of boys have become part 
of conservative congregational life. In fact New-Orthodoxy or 
conservative Judaism follows tardily and timidly where Reform 
has bravely led the way. In their “Orthodoxy,” its leaders 
are more “‘Reform”’ then the avowed Reformers of a couple of 
generations ago. Reform has bridged the gap between Judaism 
and the new political, social, and cultural life of our people in 
Western Europe and in America, and has developed under the 
loving care of rabbis and laymen into a magnificent body of 
religious truth that cheers the heart, delights the mind, and 
crowns Israel with new glory. 

Reform Judaism does not claim to be a new religion. It is 
in every respect a mere link in the chain of Israel’s historical 
continuity. It does not separate itself from the body of Israel. 
Despite differences of religious interpretation of life, we, of the 
Reform wing, lay strong emphasis upon the ideal of Jewish 
spiritual—as distinguished from political or geographical— 
unity. The Children of Israel constitute a religious brother- 
hood. Reform Judaism as the outgrowth of long ages of 
religious development is bound to Jewish tradition. We 
celebrate the holidays that have come down to us from the 
past. It is only in accommodation to the new conditions, 
under which the Jews are now living in lands of freedom, that 
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some congregations instituted a Sunday service, but none have 
substituted Sunday for the historical day of rest. The Second 
Days of the Festivals (see the Jewish Encyclopedia for their 
origin) were abrogated not only because our people found it 
extremely difficult to observe them, but also because they have 
no scriptural basis. With the exception of Rosh Hashana, 
they are not observed even by the strictest Orthodox Jews of 
Palestine. Of the old ceremonials we try to keep all those 
that are vital to the life of the Jew. We look with deep rever- 
ence upon our religious literature. But we do not regard it 
as the sole source of authority in our religion. The Bible is 
the foundation but not the whole structure of Judaism. The 
Bible did not create Judaism; but Judaism created the Bible. 

For our religious knowledge we do not depend exclusively 
upon tradition, the Bible, the Talmud, or the philosophic 
writings of earlier days. With the great teachers of the 
past, we believe that in a limited way our reason and our 
conscience can help us fathom some of the mysteries of God’s 
existence. If with all our minds and with all our hearts we 
truly seek Him, we shall truly find Him. Our sacred literature 
and traditions must guide us on our way; but we ourselves 
must search after God. Modern science which has disclosed the 
wonders of earth and sky has revealed to us in a new light the 
majesty of our God, of that “Mekor Chayim’’—source of all 
existence, whose life throbs in star and flower and heart of man, 
through whom we live and move and have our being. He is 
not a mere blind force that vitalizes matter, but a self-conscious, 
reasoning Being, who knows the needs of the world, of nations, 
and of individual men. To Him we can turn in prayer and be 
strengthened in our weakness, comforted in our sorrow, and 
restored from the selfishness and filth of sin to a holy and 
pure life. Humanly speaking, we can find no more sacred 
word by which to stammer forth His great name than that of 
“Father.”’ In His hands we intrust our spirit, in life and in 


death. 
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In former ages our people made much of the resurrection 
of the body and of the bliss of the soul in the hereafter. Men 
like Maimonides long ago came to look upon the Gan Eden and 
Gehenna as mere desires on the part of man but not names of 
actualities. And the saintly man, whom the late Professor 
Schechter quotes in one of his essays, even exclaimed in prayer 
unto God: ‘‘I have no wish for thy Paradise, nor any desire 
for the bliss in the world to come. I want thee and thee alone.” 
Death can have no terror for us. When we are estranged from 
God our very life is death; but with God even death is life to 
us. The righteous live even after death. Their work remains 
behind them; their noble spirits, their hopes, their prayers 
and—what is greatest of all—their examples live on as bles- 
sings. It, therefore, follows that our whole life depends upon 
the way we spend our energies while moving in the midst of 
the duties, of the heat and the struggle of the day, upon the 
patience with which we endure our trials and the fortitude 
with which we bear our burdens. We consider it insufficient 
to say: ‘‘God’s in his heaven; all’s right with the world.” 
Our ideal should rather be this: “ Because God’s in his heaven, 
we must see that all’s right with the world.”” We, as men and 
as Jews, must promote the cause of justice on earth, defend 
the weak, and relieve the oppressed. To teach and, through 
our lives, to exemplify these truths, and thus to bring mankind 
nearer to the spirit of God, we consider to be the holy vocation 
or mission of our people. 

The ideals of Reform Judaism are expressed clearest in its 
liturgy. The following paragraphs are typical of the Union 
Prayerbook: 


Almighty and merciful God, Thou hast called Israel to Thy service 
and found him worthy to be Thy witness unto the peoples of the earth. 
Give us grace to fulfil this mission with zeal tempered by wisdom and 
guided by regard for other men’s faith. May our lives prove the 
strength of our own belief in the truths we proclaim. May our bearing 
toward our neighbors, our faithfulness in every sphere of duty, our 
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compassion for the suffering and our patience under trial show that 
He whose law we obey is indeed the God of all goodness, the Father of 
all men, that to serve Him is perfect freedom and to worship Him the 
soul’s purest happiness. 

O Lord, open our eyes that we may see and welcome all truth, 
whether shining from the annals of ancient revelations or reaching us 
through the seers of our own time; for Thou hidest not Thy light from 
any generation of Thy children that feel after Thee and seek Thy guid- 
ance. 

We pray for the masters and teachers in Israel that they may dispense 
Thy truth with earnestness and zeal, yet not wanting in charity. May 
the law of love be found on their lips, and may they by precept and 
example lead many in the ways of righteousness. 

Bless, O God, all endeavors, wherever made, to lift up the fallen, 
to redeem the sinful, to bring back those who wander from the right 
path and restore them toa worthy life. Truly, O God, we long to adore 
Thee in the temple of holiness, at the altar of truth and with the offerings 
of our love. O satisfy us early with Thy mercy, that we may rejoice 
and be glad all our days. 


The eternal hope of Israel is expressed in the Prayer of 
Adoration from which we quote the second part: 

May the time not be distant, O God, when Thy name shall be wor- 
shipped in all the earth, when unbelief shall disappear and error be 
no more. We fervently pray that the day may come when all men 
shall invoke Thy name, when corruption and evil shall give way to purity 
and goodness, when superstition shall no longer enslave the mind, nor 
idolatry blind the eye, when all inhabitants of the earth shall know that 
to Thee alone every knee must bend and every tongue give homage. 
O may all, created in Thine image, recognize tha. *hey are brethren, so 
that, one in spirit and one in fellowship, they n —5e forever united 
before Thee. Then shall Thy kingdom be establisheu on earth and the 
word of Thine ancient seer be fulfilled: The Lord will reign forever and 
ever. 

On that day the Lord shall be One and His name shall be One. 
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ABSTRACT 


The moral and social problems in modern industrial society are foremost in men’s 
thinking. New emotional attitudes are being created. How are these to be related 


to religious ideals ? 
1. If the church exists solely to save the individual for a future life, no social 


leadership is engendered. 
_ 2. If it be held that the regeneration of individuals will automatically lead to 
social reforms, it becomes evident that mere good will is not sufficient without detailed 


knowledge. Moreover a person’s attitudes are largely determined by the stimulus of 
his environment. 

3. If the minister confines himself to establish general truths, avoiding controver- 
sial questions, he will inevitably become a defender of conventional ideals, and will 
furnish no insight into new problems. 

4. The only alternative is a really accurate knowledge of facts and forces in the 
social struggle. The minister today should have “the best training in the social 
sciences our universities can provide.” 


There has been in recent years a growing recognition of the 
moral significance of the economic process. The rapid and 
marked changes in industrial organization, its greatly increased 
productivity, and its far-reaching influences upon the lives and 
fortunes of the people have focused public attention upon it. 
Under modern methods of production huge masses of capital 
are concentrated in a few hands, giving to its owners or 
directors tremendous power over others; great numbers of 
laborers, dependent for toil upon these owners of the productive 
instruments, are, by reason of their common interests, organ- 
ized into unions which are developing attitudes of mind and 
habits of thought of profound social importance. The modern 
city, with its organized effort to procure water supply, fire 
protection, sanitary conditions, efficiency in administration, 
public ownership and management of its utilities, and often 
voluntary co-operative movements for the distribution of 
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utilities, is a direct product of industrial development. The 
city has developed associated living, a consciousness of strength 
in united action, and a spirit of democracy that is finding 
expression in manifold ways. On the other hand, the home 
life has been greatly influenced by industrial changes; the 
home has ceased to be a center of the economic activity of the 
family; its educational function has been taken from it to a 
large extent; the status of woman has changed and the 
environment of the children greatly altered. 

But with the great increase in wealth and the increase in 
the average well-being there has come also greater poverty, 
greater dependence upon others for employment, periods of 
depression and unemployment, and the growth of industrial 
classes with a spirit of antagonism to each other. The minister 
as a philanthropic worker will find misery and suffering that 
root in economic conditions; he will discover the unemployed 
and the unemployable, disease that springs from malnutrition 
and improper housing, extreme poverty that cripples effort and 
denies any equality of opportunity to the immature, and sense- 
less luxury which promotes idleness and stifles ambition. But 
he will also come in touch with great movements for social bet- 
terment—some of them springing out of private enterprise itself, 
others organized and directed by the state, still others arising out 
of the united activity of workers or the sympathetic interest of 
philanthropic and socially minded citizens. At any rate, he 
will soon appreciate the fact that as a leader in morals and 
religion he must understand the industrial life about him and 
its reaction upon the emotions, ideas, attitudes, and so upon 
the character of his people. 

There is a school of thinkers who tell us that the economic 
life of a people is basal and causal in all spiritual development; 
that out of it arise the family organization, the political institu- 
tions, the classes or castes, the religious beliefs, in fact the entire 
social structure; and that no great change in any part of this 
structure can be accomplished without some corresponding 
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adjustment of the economic process. Wars are either struggles 
of groups for the great feeding places (tribal) or for a share in 
the fodder (class). Sociologists have turned their attention to 
the significance of the economic factor in the psychic life of the 
individual and in the development of social organization. 
The change, for example, in occupation from hunting to agri- 
culture brought with it a new psychosis, a different mental- 
ity, gave rise to a new class of virtues, changed the whole 
structure of the group organization, produced a new type of 
family life, and developed private property. The change that 
is going on today from the old industrial organization to the 
present system is producing emotional evaluations, mental 
attitudes, and moral ideas not less momentous, and is modify- 
ing almost as profoundly the social structure. One does not 
need to accept the economic interpretation of history; it is 
enough to recognize the economic element as one great factor 
in all human progress, to understand that real leadership in 
religion and ethics demands earnest consideration of this phase 
of organized life. 

If the economic order were fundamentally antagonistic to 
morals and religion, then some harmony would need to be 
established else one or the other would perish. The essential 
impulses of the individual life must find rational and harmon- 
ized expression if a unified personality is to be attained; and 
in like manner since our social institutions are the counterparts 
of these impulses, they too must have unity in their variety 
else there is disorder in the spiritual life of mankind. The 
religious and industrial institutions of society can no more be 
divorced from each other than one can sunder within the soul 
the moral or religious impulses from the economic. The 
question of this paper is what attitude should the minister 
take to the economic problems in his community ? 

Perhaps the question may be answered by asking first, 
what has been the attitude of ministers in the past? I think 
it will be admitted by every student of history that the great 
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religious leaders and preachers of every age have concerned 
themselves profoundly with the social, political, and industrial 
life of their time. The great prophets of Israel gave their 
message to meet the social problems of the nation; Jesus 
expressed principles and ideas that he held to be fundamental 
for political and economic organization; and the great preach- 
ers of our own generation are men who interpret the moral and 
religious significance of every phase of organized social life. 

But can we affirm that the rank and file of the ministers of 
our churches, either today or in the past, have undertaken any 
serious leadership in guiding and directing thought and action 
in the industrial problems of their time? What has been or 
what is the attitude of the church and of her ministers in this 
important matter ? 

There has always been at least one section within the 
church that has viewed its task as one of preparing the indi- 
vidual for a future social order which does not root in or 
grow out of the present and the coming of which is in no way 
conditioned upon any human effort or activity in improving 
existing conditions. This perfect and future society will come 
suddenly from above when Christ returns to reign with his 
faithful saints, and since it comes without human effort the 
true attitude of the saint would seem to be resignation to what 
now is and a spirit of patient but hopeful waiting for the 
deliverance of the Lord when he comes; but too great interest 
in the vain and fleeting things of the earth tends to distract 
attention from the eternal values of future and blessed life of 
the saints of God. Some such attitude as this, perchance, 
characterized the early church which saw itself surrounded by 
a mighty pagan civilization that it was impotent to change, 
but there is little justification for a similar view in our present 
civilization which is so full of moral meaning and so hopeful 
for the realization of a higher spiritual life. 

There is moral energy in a religious faith which proclaims 
the infinite worth of the human soul, the spiritual kinship of 
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man with man and with God, and which sees in the associated 
struggles and activities of men the unfolding of a divine purpose 
and the realization of values of eternal significance. The faith 
in the unfolding life of God in the developing spiritual life of 
mankind gives courage to earnest souls to toil like Moses in the 
wilderness and to die with only a vision of the promised land, 
but with the full assurance that others will yet enter into 
possession and enjoy the fruits thereof. But a religious view of 
life that after all the sufferings and struggles of centuries robs 
the attainments of the human spirit of any enduring worth; that 
empties the present life of all meaning only to find satisfaction 
in the future; that sunders the future from the present by sepa- 
rating the consummation of the Kingdom from all human efforts 
and sacrifices and attainments, is an unsocial, unethical and 
magical view of religion that can never find an enduring place in 
the realized spiritual life of mankind. In such a religious mes- 
sage there is no guidance to industrial toilers, nor indeed to 
any earnest soul who believes in the worth of his race and the 
enduring value of the civilization it is seeking to create. No! 
We must find the divine in the human; our religion must 
assure us of the endurance of those values whose worth has 
been brought home to us by toil and travail of soul; it must 
encourage our hearts and strengthen our weak wills with the 
assurance that in rearing this structure of the associated 
spiritual life of our race we are working together with God, and 
that the coming of His Kingdom is by the fruition and attain- 
ment of our own ideals. 

A considerable number of ministers take the ground that 
the object of the church is the salvation of the individual, and 
if he can be led to regeneration of life, the social order can be 
left to take care of itself. If the individual man can be made 
honest, sober, industrious, and upright, our social problems 
will all be solved. They hold that the minister does not need 
to know the solution of economic and social problems, but that 
he needs to know the gospel and to preach it with all the energy 
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of his soul with the assurance that when the will of God is the 
law of the individual, the love of God will become the law in 
a new social order. 

Moreover, this position is often stated in the modern pulpit 
as an alternative, one might almost say as antagonistic, to a 
salvation by social reform. The minister emphasizes the 
imperative need of a change of heart or of inner life, and decries 
any hope of making men better by the change of mere outer 
conditions, as if the latter were another gospel seeking to take 
the place of the true gospel which alone has saving power. 
Do you seek to bring about social betterment? Then enter 
into the work of the church, preach the gospel that it proclaims, 
bring into the heart of the individual the saving knowledge 
of the grace of God, and you will see arising on earth a regener- 
ated social order. 

But is this position true either to the gospel message or to 
the needs of life? In the first place, is it true that if we could 
get the right attitude of heart on the part of the individual, 
we have solved thereby our economic and social problems ? 
Undoubtedly we have gone a great way toward their solution, 
for good will is a most essential element, but a full solution 
demands, not only a willingness to do what is right, but also a 
knowledge of what the right is. The economic situation is 
exceedingly complicated and demands for its continued 
improvement the application of science, and its full solution 
demands greater scientific advancement and must come gradu- 
ally as the race builds up greater wealth of social experience 
and more scientific knowledge of the social forces. Just what 
one ought to do in the complicated and intricate interrelations 
of modern economic life is not something that comes to a man 
intuitively with a change of heart. There are many men and 
women in our churches who occupy places of leadership therein 
who are yet engaged in economic warfare. 

But what is meant by a change of heart which the gospel 
demands? Of what sins must one repent? What is involved 
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in the way of service in the new life of discipleship to the 
Christ? There are personal sins and social sins; and yet all 
sins are social, for there is no sin against God that is not sin 
against others. Theft, falsehood, adultery, murder—these are 
personal sins and yet they are social sins because they imply a 
wrong relation to others. Personal morality represents habits 
and ways of acting that have been worked out in a long past 
and have won universal recognition and approval, but social 
morality represents values and ways of action that are in the 
process of creation in the novel conditions of today. What is 
social morality today may be the personal morality tomorrow, 
and both must be taken into consideration to appreciate our 
full responsibility to our fellows. Shall repentance for sin be 
confined to personal sins or shall it include the great social 
sins, the vital ways in which selfishness and greed wrong 
the lives of others? Shall the righteousness demanded by 
the Christ be but the habitual righteousness of personal 
morality or the higher righteousness of love which makes its 
appeal to the conscience of the social citizen? If the gospel 
message is to present its great moral imperative to the men 
and women of today, it must demand that higher righteousness 
which is attained in the realization of social ends, in industrial, 
political, and other vocations, but yet, these ends are only ca- 
pable of attainment by some understanding of the forces and 
principles that govern the social life. 

But, granted the contention that a changed individual 
means a changed social structure, yet the question arises, how 
change the individual except through some change in the social 
structure? The whole philosophy of modern education is 
based upon the principle that to bring about an inner change 
in the individual you must change his environment. There is 
no other way by which we can afford guidance or direction to 
the lives of others; we cannot enter the inner consciousness 
of an individual and get hold of his will and compel his reaction, 
but we can so direct and select the stimuli that reach him as to 
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encourage some reactions and to discourage others. We may 
universalize this principle and state that the only way of produ- 
cing a change of heart or moral purpose in an individual is by 
producing some change in the conditions under which he lives. 
Herein is the great moral significance of the economic process, 
the effect it is having upon the reactions and experiences of the 
lives of those engaged in it. The minister with his gospel of 
personal salvation for the individual reaches men through the 
environment; he may make use of only a small portion of that 
environment; his method may be simple and direct involving 
very little analysis and use of environmental factors, but it is 
none the less instrumental in that it does make use of changes 
in the customary environment to accomplish his purpose. For 
example, he persuades a man to attend his church or Bible 
class, or he gets a fellow-worker to persuade him and seeks to 
reach him through these new associations that bring into his 
mind new ideas. Perhaps he opens a Bible school and under- 
takes to reach the children for Christ and the church. His 
workers bring a little lad into the Bible school but they find 
that he cannot read; so to produce a change of heart they 
teach the lad to read; or perchance the little fellow stays away 
because he has not proper clothing in which to appear, and so 
the ladies make him a suit of clothes; or his brain is under- 
nourished so that he cannot learn and he must have wholesome 
food; or he lives in such unsanitary conditions that his health 
is being undermined; or the moral teaching in the Bible school 
is being offset by the immoral influences under which he lives 
each day, and in order to bring about his change of inner life 
all these things must be met and remedied. Indeed, many of 
these conditions may arise from some economic disturbance so 
that the minister when he takes his work seriously is brought 
face to face with the need of a careful analysis of all the 
environmental factors to lead the individual to the right atti- 
tude of heart, to the attainment of a rich and satisfying inner 
life. He may not indeed undertake the education or care of 
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the health of his little Bible-school pupil, but he will co-operate 
with the ordinary school and the health department and with 
other institutions that minister to his manifold needs, realizing 
that these institutions are also engaged with him in the mission 
of saving souls in providing the conditions essential for the 
development of a wholesome all-round personal life. 

That there is no way of perfecting the individual except 
through a reconstruction of society is the message not only of 
the gospel with its Kingdom, but of Plato, of Aristotle, and of 
the great prophets and teachers of every race and time. In- 
dividualism and socialism are alike partial and abstract; one 
would produce a good individual without regard to the environ- 
ment, and the other would have a good environment in general 
apart from the peculiar needs and reactions of individuals. 
Society is not a collection of individuals like shot in a bucket; 
the individual is social in his inmost nature; the social and the 
individual are aspects of one life-process. The individual is 
the center of all appreciation, he initiates all action. There 
is no salvation for him that is not a salvation within him, 
that does not come home to his consciousness in the way of 
appreciation, of inner reconstruction of life and purpose. All 
moral reform must aim to develop this individual reaction, 
and is a failure if it does not accomplish this result. The only 
real and lasting help we can bring to others is to enable them 
to help themselves; but to lead an individual to that place 
where he will make an inner reconstruction, we must get him 
to evaluate his life through an appreciation of the highest 
spiritual values of the race. The gospel message has both its 
individual and its social aspect, and he that neglects either is 
true neither to human needs nor to the spirit of the gospel. 

Another view of the function of the minister with respect 
to economic conditions is that he should confine his ministry 
to established truths and leave alone controversial questions in 
which emotional reactions are strong; otherwise he will weaken 
the force of his message in other realms of truth and introduce 
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division within his church. Undoubtedly the minister needs 
tact and insight; he should leave alone the political and 
economic questions where the ethical and religious interests 
are indirect and remote, but he should not refrain from leader- 
ship in morals and religion because his task demands intel- 
ligence and courage of a high order. All modern problems are 
complicated and more or less controversial. The family is an 
institution of great moral and religious import, yet its problems 
are exceedingly complex and involve questions that are biologi- 
cal, psychological, economical, ethical, and sociological in char- 
acter. Unless the minister provides moral and religious 
guidance in such vital interests as those of the family and 
the industrial life of his people, his social significance is not 
important. It is true that he cannot be a specialist in all 
these subjects, but he should be a specialist in morals and 
religion, and he must make use of the achievements of work- 
ers in other realms as they borrow from each other. Un- 
less he undertakes such a task, he must confine himself to 
the ethical values that have been universally accepted, the 
personal morality of today. Is religion to be concerned en- 
tirely with the conservation of past achievements but to 
have no part in the creation of new values? If its whole 
function is to be a bulwark of the established order, a support 
of the system that now obtains, then it must expect the liberal 
and striving souls of the present generation to turn away from 
it and to hold that its fate and future are bound up with the 
institutions that it conserves. Is there not danger that the 
minister who never introduces these living issues for fear of 
controversy may lose the regard and co-operation of thoughtful 
and noble souls who are seeking a religious interpretation of 
the social activities of their time ? 

There remains only the view that the minister should 
assume his leadership as the “guide and inspirer of social ends 
and motives” in every vocation and interest of life. It is held 
by some that he can perform this function with considerable 
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success without any profound or expert knowledge of social 
conditions or of economic science. The minister can present 
the great moral and social truths of the Christian faith and 
may test al) activities by these values. Does the freedom of 
the child of God imply therewith sufficient control over the 
material conditions to insure positive and real control of life? 
Does faith in the infinite value of the soul carry with it a subor- 
dination of material goods to the common welfare? Does the 
law of love demand a reorganization of industry, or how does 
it square with the moving impulse in economic activity? Are 
the goods being produced such as make for real welfare and 
happiness? Is the productive process reacting back into the 
lives of the producers to make them more intelligent and 
worthier persons? Are the commodities distributed in a 
manner to produce the greatest happiness and to promote 
greater efficiency in future production and greater achievements 
in the spiritual life? One may indeed test modern industry 
by these moral and religious standards and with considerable 
profit, for oftentimes the leaders of industry have become so 
absorbed in the means of production as to neglect the ends 
that industry should serve. An earnest presentation of these 
values may lead them with their full knowledge of the means 
and methods of production to an application that the preacher 
could not outline or undertake. But too much value must 
not be attached to an attempt to direct and interpret the moral 
and religious aspects of industry without a careful study of 
the immediate industrial conditions in the community and a 
mastery of the principles of economic science. For when 
general rules or values are presented in a detached and abstract 
manner, they are generally assented to, because they mean 
everything in general and nothing in particular and lead to no 
definite and positive action. It is quite true that we have 
analyzed the past experience of the race and have abstracted 
therefrom for future guidance certain aspects that we regard as 
values and others that we regard as means or as instrumental, 
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but this is a methodological device for control and direction 
of activity. Ends and means are but aspects of one process 
of life; the moral virtues are but the habits or ways of action 
that were useful to achieve certain satisfactions, and the means 
and ends evolved together and are always relative to each other. 
We are living under new conditions of material production; 
we have a great increase and change of the material means, 
and we need to reconstruct our ends in the light of these 
material changes. Our ends must be mew ends, not merely the 
old ones over again, and they can get new content only by a 
careful consideration of the means at hand; and these in turn 
are means only with reference to the proposed and projected 
ends. Human values are no more final than are material 
processes and commodities, and whatever may perchance be 
the view of the minister as to the direction in which the eco- 
nomic process is tending or should tend in order to give greater 
efficiency and consequently a higher morality, he will undertake 
the interpretation of existing conditions under which men and 
women live and labor and look to him for guidance. He will 
seek to bring to these problems and issues a wider outlook and 
a deeper insight that will bring greater meaning to those en- 
gaged therein and thereby enable them to live more rational 
and moral lives. 

There is no way the minister can become an interpreter of the 
religious and ethical significance of the economic life in his 
community except through an earnest, careful, and intimate 
study of the economic processes about him as interpreted by a 
knowledge of the principles of economics and sociology. The 
existing system of industry is a complicated one; much 
production is carried on under a system of wages and profits; 
but production under municipal and state ownership and 
control is becoming an important factor, and there are great 
movements of voluntary co-operation. The minister of today 
lives in a period of experimentation, and all these processes 
should have his sympathetic attention and interpretation. 
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“Ts the system in which one works for wages and another for 
profits fundamentally Christian, anti-Christian, or neutral ?” 
The wise minister will probably not deal with systems as such 
nor with such general terms as wages or profits, but with the 
actual and concrete conditions that he finds in the industrial 
world about him. Do profits, for example, include interest on 
investment, insurance for risk, high wages for exceptional 
ability, rent for special privileges, a purely speculative gain ? 
The wise minister will find a different moral worth in these 
different kinds of profits; he will differentiate the profits that 
arise from marked efficiency in the application of science to 
production or for outstanding excellence in organization and 
administration from the profits that come through a corner on 
special privileges or knowledge, or from conditions so purely 
speculative as to resemble the gambler’s gains. 

Then, do wages include the remuneration of the university 
professor, the salary of the high-priced official, the fees of the 
professional man, the yearly payment of the hired man on the 
farm, and the weekly or hourly payment of the factory 
employee? ‘The moral character of the wage in question will 
depend in large measure upon the nature of the specific wage 
contract. Is it a contract that affords stability of employ- 
ment? Is there insurance for accident or unemployment ? 
Does it provide that the laborer shall have a voice in the 
determination of the conditions under which he labors? Is his 
partnership and place in the industry recognized in such a 
manner as to call out his loyalty and best efforts? Here, 
again, the discreet minister may not indulge in generalities, 
but he will understand actual local situations, the present-day 
movements in industry, and the opportunities for the improve- 
ment of industrial and social conditions, and should be able 
to interpret the industrial situations facing employers and 
employees.in his community with a sympathy and insight 
that would lead to helpful action and to increase his influence 
as a moral and social leader. 
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The true minister will seek to inspire men in every vocation 
to serve their fellowmen in the spirit of the gospel, to accept 
their daily work as their greatest opportunity to aid in the 
establishment in the Kingdom of God. For such a herculean 
task the minister should be noble of soul, should be given the 
best training in the social sciences our universities can provide, 
and should have courage, tact, and sympathy in an unusual 
degree. Ifsuch might in truth become the recognized function 
of the ministry, what a challenge this vocation would offer to 
the biggest brains and noblest hearts among us. That this 
change of emphasis would require a vigorous reorganization of 
the curriculum of studies for a minister is admitted. But is 
such a reorganization not inherently desirable ? 
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The Psalter, being a hymnbook, is representative of the thought and feeling of 
the common people of Judaism. The legal priestly elements were the permanent 
features of Judaism; prophecy was transitory. The Psalter developed under strongly 
Babylonian influence amid a rich expression of ritualistic religion and was profoundly 
affected thereby. The Psalms show that the people who wrote and sang them loved 
the law and the temple ritual. The Psalms were written in large part for use in 
connection with sacrifice; they were a rhythmization of ritual. This love for ritual 
did not exclude genuine piety, but intensified it. It is the mystical and spiritual 
tone of the Psalms that commends them to modern minds. The original makers and 
singers of these songs cannot have had a merely materialistic or formal type of religion. 


It is a common charge that the Judaism of the postexilic 
age was a mechanical, formal, and unspiritual type of religion. 
It is supposed that true religion died with the prophets and 
was buried with them, not to come to life again till the appear- 
ance of John the Baptist and Jesus. The picture of the 
Pharisees presented in the Gospels is carried back through the 
centuries and made to do service as a description of postexilic 
religion. Critical scholarship, however, has discovered the 
injustice of this interpretation and has sought to reinstate 
early Judaism in its proper place. From this point of view 
the present article proceeds. 

The Psalter is appropriately called “‘The Hymn Book of 
the Second Temple.” This covers the fact that most of the 
Psalms were written in exilic and postexilic times and the 
further fact that they were sung by the choirs of the temple 
for the edification of the worshiping multitudes. It is a well- 
known fact that hymn books are not available as instruments 
of publicity for new ideas. They must meet the demands of 
the masses who use them. We do not find in them our best 
poetry, our best thought, nor our purest ethics as a rule. 
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The hymn book rather presents the point of view of the 
average man than that of the genius or the saint. The 
Psalter was not exempt from this requirement and as a matter 
of fact when compared in any one of these aspects with certain 
other portions of the Old Testament it must take second place. 
The problem of suffering is thought out far more thoroughly 
in Job than in the Psalter. The idea of a worthful life after 
death finds no sure expression in the Psalter. These spheres 
of thought were too new and unfamiliar to find place in this 
book of hymns. Consequently when we read the Psalms we 
are following the mind of the masses, or at least of the great 
middle class, and not that of the pioneers of religion and 
ethics.' The ritual of a religion is always one of its most 
conservative elements and law is never radical. The Psalter 
was a part of the ritual and makes its attitude to law indisput- 
ably clear. Hence in studying its testimony as to the religious 
value of law and ritual, we shall be getting close to the heart 
of the religion of the psalmists. 

The prophets have captured the imagination and interest 
of modern interpreters of the Old Testament. Indeed, one 
of the greatest achievements of modern historical interpreta- 
tion is the fact that it has brought out the significance and 
value of prophecy in such a way as to have made the prophet 
the religious hero of the Hebrew people. This is a recognition 
of his real worth that has been long due the prophet. But, 
while granting the prophet his full rights and extending to 
him our heart-felt gratitude for his contribution to human 
welfare, we must not make the mistake of minimizing the 
work or value of other religious agencies in Israel. After 
all. prophecy was only a temporary phenomenon in Hebrew 
life. The whole period covered by the prophetic movement 
was but about six hundred years, and the classical and crea- 
tive portion of that period includes only about three hundred 
years. The priest, however, with his law and ceremonial, 

t See chapter i of my forthcoming Religion of the Psalms. 
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was on the stage of life from the very beginning to the very 
end. He preceded the prophet and he outlived him. Proph- 
ecy was a transient ebullition of the religious spirit in Israel; 
law and ritual were a permanent and steady current in that 
life. Not only so, but the appeal of the prophet found its 
effective response only in the hearts and minds of a compara- 
tively small number of people, the idealists of the day; the 
work of the priest was familiar to and appreciated by the 
masses of the nation as a whole. The priest with his ritual 
spoke a language that was “‘understanded of the people.” 
Furthermore, the preservation of the religious and ethical 
values wrought out in Hebrew experience, whether they were 
the product of priest or prophet, was due in the last resort to 
the preservative and solidifying labors of the priest and his 
law. It was in defense of the right to live according to the 
law that the Maccabean patriots fought and died. It was 
loyalty to the law and its institutions that held Judaism 
together and kept it from surrendering to either the blandish- 
ments or the threats of paganism. 

As prophecy diminished in vitality and finally was trans- 
formed into apocalypticism, law and ritual took on new life 
and came into a controlling place in the religious thought and 
daily routine of Judaism. This expansion, intensification, and 
purification of the legal and ritual life began among the 
Babylonian exiles and to the last found its chief supporters 
and promoters in the Babylonian community. Ezekiel’s 
idealistic and imaginary code (Ezekiel, chaps. 40-48) certainly 
was inspired by the Babylonian environment and experience 
of his people, and it is probable that the Holiness Code 
(Leviticus, chaps. 17-26, etc.) is a Babylonian revision of 
older legislation. The Jewish tradition itself connects the 
later stage of the legal development represented by Ezra’s law 
with the Babylonian Jews. This increased activity in the 
realm of law and ritual was due to two main influences. On 
the one hand, the experiences of exile bit deeply into the soul 
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of Israel. The only possible religious explanation that the 
exiles could understand was that Yahweh was angry with them 
for their sins. Hence it was inevitable that they should try 
to propitiate him and make their life conform to his will. 
The revision of the ritual and the law in such a way as to 
embody in them much of the teaching of the great prophets 
was one of these means of propitiation or atonement. The 
plan of it all was to guard every avenue of approach to Jewish 
life and the expressions of that life in such a way as to ward off 
the entrance of sin into the community. If the people of 
Yahweh could but be kept from evil, the blessing of prosperity 
and restoration must assuredly rest upon them. Hence the 
imposition upon themselves of a mass of detailed legislation 
that to less zealous people would have been crushing. There 
is no more pathetic movement in history than this effort of 
Judaism to commend itself to its God by its works. On the 
other hand, the Jews in Babylonia were in constant contact 
with the rituals of the various Babylonian temples. These 
temples had at their disposal a body of priests and a fund of 
wealth that was wholly beyond the reach of the poverty- 
stricken peasants of hilly Judah. Nevertheless, the exiles 
learned much from it and were inspired to greater effort by 
the sight of it. As suggestive of the extent of Babylonian 
influence upon Hebrew ritual, we may cite two facts out of 
the abundance. We read in Ezek. 8:14 that the women 
of Jerusalem in his day were in the habit of “weeping for 
Tammuz.” This is evidence that the old Sumero-Babylonian 
festival of Tammuz had found recognition in Israel, at least 
in the religious life of the populace. Again, the Babylonian 
New Year’s festival was closely copied by the Jews. Speak- 
ing of this feast, Professor Jastrow says, 

The festival lasted for eleven days, and on the concluding day, as it 
would appear, the fates decreed by the gods were definitely sealed. A 


special interest attaches to this New Year’s festival, because it served 
as the pattern for both the New Year and the Day of Atonement of 
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the Jews. The popular Jewish tradition represents God as sitting in 
judgment during the first ten days of the year, surrounded by his court 
of angels, who inscribe in the book of fate the names of all persons with 
what is to be their destiny for the coming year. To this day the New 
Year’s greeting among Jews is, ‘‘ May you be inscribed for a good year.” 
The nine days intervening between the New Year’s Day and the Day 
of Atonement are days of probation, but at the close of the tenth day 
the book of fate for the year is sealed, and the wish of this day there- 
fore is, ‘‘ May you be sealed for a good year.’ 


The Jewish Psalter was developing amidst all this Babylo- 
nian influence, not merely in the days of the Exile proper, but 
for long afterward. Indeed it is altogether probable that 
Babylonian hymnology, which was extensively developed and 
was not in its higher reaches wholly unworthy of comparison 
with the best Hebrew psalms, was not without its direct 
influence upon the origin and growth of the Hebrew Psalter. 
Under these circumstances it is clear that the Jewish interest 
in law and ritual was greatly stimulated and influenced 
by Babylonian institutions and practices. The Psalter cannot 
have escaped this influence and having arisen in a ritualistic 
and legalistic age must reflect the cultural and spiritual forces 
that played upon the minds and hearts of its authors. 

When we turn to the reading of the Psalms in order to dis- 
cover their attitude toward law and ritual, our attention is 
arrested by the fact that there is apparently little of that 
sort of thing present. By actual count, there are less than 
twenty psalms that concern themselves directly with those 
subjects, and in some of these the reference is confined to a 
verse or two and is little more than incidental.? Not only so, 
but in some of the psalms, ritual in particular is either directly 


*M. Jastrow, Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria 
(1911), pp. 341 f. 

2 Of course, it will be noted that this may be due to the lyrical character of the 
poetry which concerns itself rather with spirit and sentiment than with concrete facts 
and institutions. The hymnals of the Catholic and Anglican churches are not marked 
by excessive reference to ritual. 
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or indirectly made apparently subordinate to ethical and 
spiritual interests. For example, Ps. 24:3-5: 


Who shall go up into the hill of Yahweh ? 

And who shall stand in His holy place ? 

He that has clean hands and a pure heart; 
Who has not taken My name in vain, 

Aud has not sworn deceitfully. 

He shall receive a blessing from Yahweh, 

And vindication from the God of his salvation. 


And again, Ps. 51:16, 17: 


For thou delightest not in sacrifice, else would I give it; 
Thou hast no pleasure in burnt-offering. 

The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; 

A broken and a contrite heart, O God, Thou wilt not despise. 


Such utterances as these show the influence upon the psalmists 
of the prophets’ attitude toward ritual and their interpreta- 
tion of religion. But the priest and the lawmaker are like- 
wise represented in the Psalms. Some of the psalms reflect 
an ardent love for the law and its ritual. Hear the psalmist 
utter his appreciation of the temple and its worship in Ps, 122: 


I was glad when they said to me, 
“Let us go up to the house of Yahweh.” 
Our feet are standing 

In thy gates, O Jerusalem, 

Jerusalem that is built like a city 
Which is compact together, 

Whither the tribes go up, 

The tribes of Yah, 

A testimony for Israel, 

To praise the name of Yahweh. 

For there are set thrones of judgment, 
The thrones of the house of David. 
Send greetings to Jerusalem. 

May they prosper that love thee. 
Peace be within thy rampart, 
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And prosperity within thy palaces. 

For the sake of my brethren and my friends, 

I will say, Peace be unto thee! 

For the sake of the house of Yahweh, our God, 
I will seek thy good. 


But the outstanding effort in commendation and praise of the 
law is the long 119th Psalm. In almost every one of its 176 
verses some word connoting the law appears. One section 
will be sufficient to illustrate its spirit and attitude: 


Oh, how I love Thy law! 

It is my meditation all the day. 

Thy commandment makes me wiser than my foes, 
For it is forever mine. 

I am wiser than all my teachers, 

For Thy testimony is my meditation. 

I have better understanding than the elders, 

For I have kept Thy precepts. 

I have restrained my feet from every wicked way, 
That I might observe Thy word. 

From Thy judgments I have not strayed, 

For Thou hast taught me. 

How sweet to my palate are Thy words, 

Yea, sweeter than honey to my mouth. 

From Thy precepts I get discernment; 

Therefore I hate every false way [119:97-104]. 


If such words as these mean anything, it is that the writers 


of such psalms as these and the people who treasured such 
utterances did not find the requirements of the law and its 
ritual an intolerable burden. It was not to their minds a 
necessary means to a more desirable and important end. It 
was distinctly an end in itself that was of incommensurable 


value. 


These men delighted in the law of Yahweh; they 


sought to keep it with the whole heart; they rejoiced in the 
testimonies of Yahweh “as much as in all riches.” 


Even though princes sit and talk to me, 
Thy servant doth meditate in Thy statutes. 
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In view of the devotion to the law and ritual so strongly 
manifested in a few psalms, we are justified in entertaining an 
expectation that further search will discover other evidence 
of legalistic or ritualistic interest in the Psalter. A very 
illuminating type of evidence is that furnished by the vocabu- 
lary and phraseology of the Psalms. It is very significant that 
much of this reveals the closest familiarity with the ritualistic 
usage. The language of the Psalter is full of terminology 
derived from the law and the temple ceremony. The Psalms 
are saturated with consciousness of the ritual and unconsciously 
reflect a sincere devotion to the law and all its requirements. 
The mind of the psalmist is constantly turning toward Jerusa- 
lem and his longing is ever for the holy temple. The terms 
“Zion,” “Jerusalem,” “holy mountain,” and “city of God” 
occur about sixty times in the Psalter, and references to the 
temple, sanctuary, house of God, and the like, appear an equal 
num ber of times. When to these allusions there are added the 
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many occurrences of “law,” “statute,” “ordinances,” “sacri- 
fices,”’ “‘congregation,”’ ‘‘drink-offering,”’ “‘incense,”’ “‘ vows,” 
“fasting,’’ “musical instruments,” “clean,” “altar,” “priest,” 


“anointing oil,” and the like, it becomes certain that the 
writers of the Psalms lived and moved and had their being 
in a ritualistic environment to which they responded with 
their whole soul. They speak of these things not as indifferent 
or hostile observers, but rather as enthusiastic and devoted 
participants. 

The relation of the Psalter to the ritual was closer even 
than may be inferred from the fact that the psalmists were 
devoted adherents and admirers of the temple and its ritual. 
In II Chron. 29:25 ff. we find a narrative regarding certain 
sacrifices offered by King Hezekiah which is, in any case, 
adequate testimony as to the nature of the sacrificial worship 
in the chronicler’s own day, i.e., about the third century, B.c. 
That narrative is so informing regarding the use of the Psalms 
in the temple ritual that we give it in full: 
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And he [i.e. Hezekiah] set the Levites in the house of Yahweh with 
cymbals, with psalteries, and with harps, according to the command- 
ment of David, and of Gad the King’s seer, and of Nathan the prophet, 
for through Yahweh was the commandment through his prophets. 
And the Levites stood with the instruments of David, and the priests 
with the trumpets. And Hezekiah commanded to offer the burnt- 
offering upon the altar. And when the burnt-offering began, the song 
of Yahweh began also, and the trumpets, together with the instruments 
of David, King of Israel. And all the congregation worshipped, and 
the singers sang, and the trumpeters sounded; all this until the burnt- 
offering was finished. And when they had made an end of offering, the 
King and all that were present with him bowed down and worshipped. 
Moreover Hezekiah the King and the princes commanded the Levites 
to sing praises to Yahweh with the words of David, and of Asaph the 
seer. And they sang praises with gladness, and they bowed their heads 
and worshipped. 


This passage shows that the singing of the Psalms to 
the accompaniment of instrumental music was carried on 
simultaneously with the offering of the sacrifices." 

This was a musical rhythmization of the acts of the ritual, 
even as the musical parts of the mass in the Roman Catholic 
ritual serve to rhythmize tne ritualistic acts. This intimate 
relation of the Psalms to the ritual is reflected in the text of 
some of them. In Ps. 26:6, 7 we read: 


I will wash my hands in innocency, 

And will encompass Thine altar, O Yahweh, 

That I may publish with the voice of thanksgiving, 
And recount all Thy wondrous works. 


This plainly associates the singing of Yahweh’s praises 
with the ceremonies at the altar. In Ps. 27:6 the poet 
associates sacrifice with music: 


I will offer in His tabernacle sacrifices with trumpet sound, 
I will sing, and praise Yahweh in song. 


t The Mishna, Tamid, VII, 3, likewise tells us that the libation of wine at the 
altar was accompanied by music and the Songs of the Levites. 
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The law itself calls for a musical accompaniment to the 
act of sacrifice. Witness Num. 10:10: 

Also in the day of your gladness, and in your appointed seasons, and 
in your new moons, ye shall blow with trumpets over your burnt- 
offerings, and over the sacrifices of your peace-offerings; and they shall 
be to you for a memorial before your God. 


Again in Ps. 43:4 the same association of ideas appears: 


Then will I go unto the altar of God, 
And praise Thee upon the harp. 


Also in Ps. 107: 22: 


Offer the sacrifices of thanksgiving, 
And declare His works with song. 


The poet of Ps. 68:24 ff. describes the processions of singers 
and worshipers in the temple: 

They saw Thy goings, O God, 

The goings of my God, my King, in the sanctuary. 

Before went the singers; behind, players on stringed instruments, 

In the midst of damsels playing upon timbrels. 


Bless ye God in full assemblies, 
Even Yahweh, ye that are from the fountain of Israel. 


Possibly Ps. 118:27 refers to similar processional features of 


the worship: 
Deck the festal procession with branches, 
Even to the horns of the altar.! 


Such facts as these show that the original use of the Psalms 
was largely in the interests of ritual and that they are to be 
thought of as t6 a great extent lyrical interpretations of the 
acts of worship. The evidence of the superscriptions, later 
additions though they are, is to the effect that the Psalms were 
sung to musical accompaniments, and some of them are 

tThe meaning of this verse is very obscure. The English Versions render, 
“Bind the sacrifice with cords, etc.’”’ But this is contrary to all known practice. 


The rendering above follows closely that of the new Jewish translation. The verb 
regularly means ‘“‘bind,” but that seems wholly unfitting here. 
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definitely assigned to ceremonial functions (e.g., Ps. 30:1; 
92:1) or are ascribed to priestly authors, to-wit, the sons of 
Korah and Asaph. The text of the Psalms themselves makes 
references to the use of music and musical instruments in the 
worship of Yahweh (Pss. 33:2; 92:4; 144:9). The Psalter 
was the expression of the devotional spirit of all the people. 
But as we have noted the worship of the common people in 
Judah always was inseparably associated with forms and 
ceremonies. Indeed, even today a ceremonial appeals power- 
fully to the masses of the people and exercises an influence 
in the direction of inspiring an attitude of worship that the 
ordinary bare and cold worship of Protestant churches fails 
to call forth even with the aid of the most eloquent preaching. 
It is the priest rather than the prophet that keeps in touch 
with the heart of the public. 

The practice of ritual is, of course, not inconsistent with 
nor hostile to the development of a genuinely spiritual piety. 
If ritual be observed with devout mind and with whole heart it 
stimulates and intensifies piety; but if regarded as mere form, 
it degenerates into mechanism and kills all true piety. The 
beauty of the religion of the Psalms lies in the combination 
of a sincere and enthusiastic attitude toward ritual with a true 
sense of ethical values and spiritual ideals. Such a genuinely 
spiritual song as Pss. 42 and 43 gives expression to the long- 
ing of the poet’s soul in the familiar words: 

As the hart panteth after the water brooks, 
So panteth my soul after Thee, O God. 


My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God: 
When shall I come and see the face of God ? 


And yet this intensely spiritual sentiment is coupled with a 
longing for the temple and its ritual: 
O send out Thy light and Thy truth, let them lead me; 
Let them bring me unto Thy holy hill, and to Thy dwelling place; 
Then will I go to the altar of God, unto God, my exceeding joy; 
And praise Thee upon the harp, O God, my God. 
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The beautiful Shepherd Psalm can think of no higher joy than 
that of dwelling “in the house of Yahweh forever.” Psalm 
15 demands the strictest moral purity as a prerequisite to 
entrance into and sojourn in the sanctuary.‘ 

In most of the great spiritual leaders of mankind there has 
been a marked mystical strain. In relatively modern times 
it is noteworthy how many genuine “saints”? have appeared 
in highly ritualistic communions. The Roman Catholic church 
and the Anglican church, particularly in the High Church sec- 
tion, have been distinguished by the number of mystics they 
have included. Ritual lends itself readily to mystical inter- 
pretation and easily becomes a handmaid of mystic commun- 
ion. It is this mystical element in the religion of the Psalms 
that renders their appeal so powerful to the spiritual mind. 

In estimating the significance of the Psalms for our under- 
standing of Jewish religious life, we must remember not only 
that the select spirits of postexilic Israel produced most of the 
Psalter, but also, a fact of perhaps even more significance, the 
common people of that period appreciated the Psalms and pre- 
served them from falling into innocuous desuetude. We 
cannot think lightly of a people who treasured such songs 
as Psalms go, 91, and 103 and kept them alive by constant 
use. The Judaism of the Psalms was not a dull, formal, and 
lifeless ceremony, but an intensely vigorous and profoundly 
spiritual life. 

tA Greek inscription at Epidauros likewise requires purity of heart and clean 
hands of all who enter the temple there. Candidates for initiation into the Eleusinian 
mysteries were required to be pure of heart and clean of hands before entering the 
assembly of novitiates. Any not so qualifying were expelled. The Emperor Nero 
desired admission to the Mysteries but feared to enter the Assembly lest he might be 


ejected. After this first test as to moral purity, a ritual purification in the sea was 
required. 
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ABSTRACT 


The currents of new life, as Japan has become a conscious part of the larger 
w wa are finding expression in new forces and ideals ‘in religion. 

There is a remarkable liberalizing of Buddhism. Some men of unquestioned 
scthilagieates regard Buddhism as superior to any other religion. The unrest due to 
the war and new industrial conditions has intensified the reforming spirit, and in some 
quarters Buddhism is urged as the inspiration of a Pan-Asiatic program which shall 
preserve Oriental culture from the destructive influences of Western influence. 

2. Shintoism, the religion of Japanese patriotism, is undergoing a marked revival; 
and a religious call to Japan to be the inspired power in the reconstruction of the 
world is being widely propagated. 

3. if Christianity is to extend its due influence, it must relate itself positively to 
the dominant ideals of Japan. In literary and artistic expression, as well as in liberal 
theology, much remains to be accomplished. 


“We are hungry and have cried for bread, but they merely 
teach us the theory of making it’’—this cry of the Japanese 
scholar Takayama met with a very wide response in the 
early years of the twentieth century. Japan was passing 
through a spiritual ferment and everywhere the younger men 
and women were seeking, dissatisfied with the official teachings. 
“There was discord,”’ says the Buddhist scholar, Dr. Anesaki, 
“but audible therein was an adagio of sincerity and earnest- 
ness.” This was seen in the wistful and restless turning to 
the study of great Buddhist prophets such as Hodnen, the 
pietist, and Nichiren, the reformer, in the eager reading of 
Tolstoy, Ibsen, and other idealistic and individualistic writers, 
in the starting of a Tolstoian colony, in the appearance of men 
and women claiming prophetic gifts, in the staging of religious 
plays, and in similar ways. And twenty years ago Captain 
Brinkley wrote in his History of Japan of “a sort of Buddhist 
revival”? which he attributed to the advent of Christianity. 
Undoubtedly in Japan, as in India, this has had a great deal 
to do with reform movements in the old religions, and with the 
stimulating of a spiritual unrest. But there is in addition the 
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obvious fact that Japan has entered into the stream of the 
world’s life, and that the currents which are flowing through 
the world affect her as never before. It is therefore of peculiar 
interest to study these currents, first as they are affecting the 
Buddhists of Japan, and then as they have stirred up strange 
activities in the old Shinto faith. 


I 


In the first place Buddhism, like Christianity, is in a stage 
of transition from a conservative and dogmatic spirit to one 
of progress and liberalism; there are intelligent and learned 
men, Scots, Germans, and Americans, who have become 
Buddhists and indeed have been ordained as Buddhist monks, 
though forty years ago Dr. Rhys Davids said in his Hibbert 
lectures, “‘There is not the slightest danger of any European 
ever entering the Buddhist order!” 

Amongst its own people Buddhism in this liberalized form 
is offering itself as more scientific than Christianity, and in 
the two Buddhist universities at Kydto, where nearly a 
thousand young men are being trained for the priesthood, 
training in the Christian religion is a part of the regular curricu- 
lum, and comparison is being encouraged. We have to note, 
too, that each of the Buddhist sects can boast great scholars 
trained in our western universities such as Dr. B. Nanjio, who 
was thirty years ago a colleague of Max Miiller at Oxford; Dr. 
M. Anesaki, well known in this country, especially at Harvard; 
and many others, and that these men, having made a lifelong 
study of both religions, remain active Buddhists, and would 
be a great credit to either religion. They would be the first 
to disown some of the quacks and charlatans who, under the 
name of “Esoteric Buddhism,” are palming off a hotchpotch 
of spiritualism, theosophy, and strange superstitions amongst 
sentimental and gullible people in the West. There is a unique 
example in San Francisco. 

A second sign of the Buddhist revival is in the active 


promotion of Buddhist Sunday-schools. The Western Hong- 
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wanji sect, for example, which believes in salvation through 
faith, claims to have 150,000 children in its Sunday-schools, 
and has a well-organized educational bureau, while nearly 
three-quarters of a million children are in Buddhist Sunday- 
schools. A booklet recently published as a gift for the dele- 
gates to the World’s Sunday-School Convention in Tokyo sets 
forth in attractive form the facts of this movement and of Bud- 
dhist work for young people in general. In all this Christians 
can sincerely rejoice, and the organizers of the Christian 
Sunday-school movement are to be congratulated upon this 
by-product of their activities; for materialism, and not Bud- 
dhism, is the chief foe of Christianity, and it is a cause for 
rejoicing that these attractive and brilliant children of Japan 
are growing up to believe in an Unseen Order controlling their 
destinies, and in salvation by faith in a compassionate Savior. 

For the adolescent, the Young Men’s Buddhist Associa- 
tion is beginning to do “something of the splendid work 
accomplished in the West by the Y.M.C.A.” So says The 
Mahdyénist, a journal now defunct, but founded to investi- 
gate and interpret Mahayana Buddhism. It was very inter- 
esting to me to find in the Hawaiian Islands a headquarters 
of the Y.M.B.A., with numerous branches on the plantations; 
and it is working in Japan also. Here again, we can wish 
God-speed to this movement for building up moral manhood 
in the Buddhist world. 

Of the activity of the Buddhist press much might be 
written; but I must content myself with just a few examples. 
Biographies of Gautama Buddha in Japanese and of the chief 
Buddhist patriarchs have all recently appeared, and one anthol- 
ogy of the scriptures has passed through over fifty editions in ten 
years, while a committee has been formed to translate Chinese 
and Sanskrit books into Japanese. All the leading sects have 
their monthly magazines, and some have quite a formidable list. 

More obvious than these significant symptoms of the 
Buddhist revival are the building and repairing of temples; 
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Buddhist temples are steadily increasing, and there are said 
to be over 70,000 of them and no less than 123,000 priests, 
monks, and teachers apart from the large numbers devoted 
to the Shinto faith. 

Amongst the more recent temple buildings, is one in Kyéto 
which cost nearly five million dollars, and for the transport 
of whose timbers hundreds of thousands of women sacrificed 
their hair, and even the ancient shrines of Hieizan are being 
vigorously repaired. Amongst the giant cryptomerias which 
sentinel them resound the blows of hammer and chisel as I 
write. One is being moved bodily a l’américain. Even the 
ancient and complex Tendai sect, like the others seems to be 
awakening to new life, and is in process of transition. 

Again, there is an undoubted attempt at mora] reform about 
which let The Mahdydanist speak: ‘Whilst formerly the moral 
sickness was allowed to go on unchecked, now the coverings 
are cast aside, and the disease laid bare, which is the first 
thing to do if the patient is to be cured.”’ One hears a good 
deal about misappropriation of temple funds, and moral 
laxity in matters of sex. It is not for a visitor to comment 
on these things; they are not peculiar to Japan. Personally 
I believe that Buddhism is on the whole a real power for good; 
and I am inclined to think that the beautiful courtesy and 
kindliness one meets everywhere largely spring from it, and 
are one of its many noble fruits. We in the West have made 
more of commercial honesty and less of courtesy and for- 
bearance than Jesus was wont to do, and there is no more 
odious type than the self-righteous visitor from Western 
lands who comes to the East armed with a narrow and negative 
moral code and a critical spirit. 

Certainly Buddhism is teaching “morals” to its children, 
and in a thousand ways its influence is felt in that very attract- 


‘ 


ive character so truly described by Lafcadio Hearn as peculiar 
to the Japanese, of which the essence is a genuine kindness of 
heart that is essentially Buddhist. 
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Another proof that the chief sects are now filled with 
vigorous life is evidenced by their missionary activities: the 
“Faith” sects claim that they have 540 foreign missionaries 
outside Japan proper. The first Buddhist missionary from 
Japan to China was sent out by the Eastern branch of the 
Hongwanji in 1876; and since then missions have been estab- 
lished in Honolulu, in 1897, and in North America, some 
eighty on the Pacific Coast. Nor is missionary work neglected 
in Japan; owing largely to the influence of a layman Kiyozawa 
Manshi, the Shin sect has begun to work in jails, and to arouse 
a sense of sin in the inmates. Nearly a million yen is spent 
annually by Buddhists in social service, and as an example of 
it I may instance a training-school in Tokyo, where I found 
sixty students being trained in charity organization; and a 
lodging-house for the poor, where homeless people are given 
shelter. These two belong respectively to the Western and 
Eastern branches of the Hongwanji sect, and this is the most 
active in such ways, though unfortunately the members of the 
two branches fight “like brothers,” as one of their chief men 
told me with a chuckle. And so far I have not been able to 
discover any movement toward reunion, such as those which 
are filling the Christian church with a new life. On the 
contrary a very popular play is that depicting the debates 
and mutual recriminations of Nichiren and the priests of the 
Jodo sect, whose pietism he called ‘‘a way to hell.” It looks, 
however, as if social service and the spirit of liberalism which 
inspires such lay leaders as Ito Shoshin, the editor of a weekly 
paper devoted to these causes, might stimulate the ecclesiastical 
mind in the Far East as it has in the West to work for reunion. 


II 


How has the Great War affected all this? It has in the 
first place intensified the spiritual unrest, and in the second 
it has given an impetus to the demand for reconstruction at 
home and abroad. Very significant is the letter sent by the 
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Buddhists of Japan to the Peace Conference, calling it to 
lay the foundations of a peace which should be impartial and 
lasting, and showing the contribution which Buddhism may 
make to such a peace, and to mutual respect and good-will 
among the nations. How little did men at Paris heed the saying 
of the Buddha, “‘Hatred is never cured by hatred: only by 
love is it cast out”—and we still may learn much from this 
great teacher if we will. 

Within Japan itself the Socialist party has grown steadily 
stronger and extremists are not wanting, as the authorities are 
well aware; chauvinists and imperialists realize that there is 
a steadily rising tide of liberalism, and especially amongst 
students and merchants is this true. Unorganized at present 
they are not lacking in courage and initiative, as is shown by 
the recent exploit of a boy of seventeen, who without a cent 
in his pocket walked through Korea, and then reported to the 
government that the people were ready to be friendly and 
challenged the present system of terrorization. Compare this 
sturdy courage with another boy who some years ago stirred 
the country deeply by killing himself as a protest against a 
world that was not worth living in; and with the feeble and 
decadent aestheticism of some of the students of Japan, who 
ape the worst of our Western decadents and show a hankering 
for the perverted and the bizarre, and a restless seeking after 
new sensations. 

Of peculiar interest is the attitude of Buddhists to political 
questions. Their admirable letter to the Peace Conference is 
only one side of the story; they are also engaging in a Pan- 
Asiatic propaganda natural enough in the circumstances, of 
which the slogan “Back to Buddhism”? means to many who 
use it “Asia for the Asiatics”—an Asia united by the ancient 
faith which once drew all its lands within its friendly net. Just 
so in India “‘ Back to the Vedas”’ is the slogan of the Nationalist 
movement. It is a reasonable plea in either case, if it aims 
at resisting the exploitation of Asia by Western powers; I 
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personally wonder at the amazing patience of China and at 
the great courtesy of Japan in face of affronts and despolia- 
tion. But the cry is not altogether sincere, and it is significant 
that as soon as the Buddhists o! Tokyo started the movement 
two years ago those of Peking set on foot a counter-move! 
And while in Korea Buddhism has apparently made no attempt 
to rebuke militarism and autocracy, but is rather helping the 
government in its ruthless policy of assimilation, the Buddhists 
of China are offering their religion as the best basis for the new 
democracy. Christians will remember with shame that they 
too have sometimes taken their religion less seriously than 
their patriotism; Jingo was an empress of Japan, but she 
reappears in other lands! And I was reminded of a saying of 
Dr. Orchard in England during the war, that he could blas- 
pheme God in his pulpit and no one took offence, but that if 
he attacked the British Navy his mailbag was full to bursting 


the next morning. 
III 


It is only great souls in any land who really know with 
Edith Cavell that “patriotism is not enough,” and we can 
hardly wonder that Buddhists in Japan are conservatives. 
Still less can we expect Shintoists to do anything “unwise,”’ 
for devoted lip-service of the Imperial House is both of their 
“bene esse”’ and of their “‘esse,” and they are sure that Heaven 
is on the side of Japan. Meantime chauvinism and imperial- 
ism are linking themselves with the revival of the old Shinto 
cult in ways that are well-nigh incredible, and that deserve 
close study as symptomatic of the present spiritual unrest. 
The death of the great Emperor Meiji Tenno led to a wave of 
religious enthusiasm, and the shrine recently opened in his 
honor is already a rallying-center for the national sentiment. 
Movements like Tenri-ky6 and Omoto-kyd have gathered 
round them an amazing multitude of adherents of all classes, 
“‘natrioteers,”? megalomaniacs, earnest seekers, and many of 
the weakminded. Especially in the ranks of retired officers of 
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army and navy does Omoto-ky6 recruit its most ardent sup- 
porters. “These men,” says Dr. Anesaki, “whose only religion 
is their patriotism, could not escape the influence of the present 
spiritual uneasiness. They are readily attracted to any mys- 
tery, such as divination or god-possession, and find in these 
beliefs sanction for military enthusiasms.” For these sects 
depict a new world with Japan at its head, they claim to work 
spiritual and mental cures, and they seem to pander especially 
to those who have much leisure and limited intelligence. 

But that is by no means the whole story. Let us look more 
closely at Omoto-ky6 which is attracting great numbers, and 
which has its magazines and even its daily paper—a thing 
which the entire Protestant Christian church is apparently 
unable to achieve in any part of Asia, a thing which it ought 
to do at once. The founder of this sect was an old lady born 
in 1836, uneducated, and claiming to be the incarnation of a 
Shinto deity, who will shortly reconstruct the world with 
Japan as its leader, for so only can the human race be prevented 
from exterminating itself in slaughter. Her O Fudesaki— 
“honorable writings ’’—are said to fill from five to ten thousand 
volumes, and to have been written in ecstasy, and are scribbled 
in an almost illegible hand; yet they have captured the 
allegiance of men of real scholarship like Mr. Asano Wasaburo, 
who has translated Shakespeare for the Japanese, and of many 
shrewd businessmen. Here isa specimen of them as translated 
in the Kobe Chronicle: 


The world has passed under the sway of the Country of the Gods, 
which is as fine as the plum-blossoms, and whose rule is strong as the 
pine-tree. Japan must be governed by Shinto, for it is a country which 
cannot do without the help of the gods. Foreign countries are under 
the reign of brutes, the strong have the upper hand and devils abound. 
Japan has also come under the sway of brutes; but this will not do, and 
the god has appeared in order to rebuild three thousand worlds. This 
world is going to be turned into a new one. Three thousand worlds 
are to be subjected to a great cleansing, so that the Countiy of the 
Gods may hold rule in the world in peace forever. ... . The minds of 
men are now perverted, and the world turned upside down; the upper 
and governing class are doing nothing good. 
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And there follows a prophecy that a good time is coming for 
the under dog, and that Japan as the Country of the Gods 
must cleanse herself from evil spirits, that she may be of 
service to a needy world. 

Is there not something in it? We can get a glimpse from 
these few words of its appeal to world-weary folk, of its power 
over the retired officer, who in all countries likes to growl that 
the world is going to the dogs, and to criticize his own land 
while yet he plans her supremacy, and of its hold on young 
reformers, of whom Japan is full. The headquarters of 
Omoto-ky6 are thronged too with those who desire to have 
their evil spirits exorcised; it is a religion that claims to work, 
and such are in great demand! But unfortunately it seems 
to encourage the belief in animal and demon-possession 
and has driven eccentric and weak-minded folk mad, un- 
til in the island of Formosa it has been necessary to forbid 
its practice of this art. Its adherents seem to dislike bar- 
bers and toothbrushes, and Japanese visitors to the head- 
quarters at Ayabe near Kydto are often alienated by this 
rather unprepossessing trait; “everything that meets your 
eyes and ears is unprepossessing, not to say odious..... 
You feel yourself oppressed and menaced. This is particularly 
the case in the evening when . . . . amidst the semi-darkness 
pervading the precinct you see long-haired people going the 
round of the temples by twos or threes, muttering and clapping 
their hands, while from a distant temple you hear a dreary 
voice slowly recounting that the world is inhabited by nothing 
but demons, serpents and four-legged brutes. ... . You feel 
as if you were no longer in a human world.” 

How different all this is from the exquisite orderliness, 
the splendid intoned services, the gorgeous vestments, and 
the dignity of a great Buddhist temple such as that at Chionji. 
I visited it with an experienced missionary, and she was 
deeply stirred by the beauty and the sincerity of it all; as 
Mr. Cram has said, it is worthy to rank with St. Mark’s, Venice, 
and its worship is paid to Amitabha, a being of compassion 
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and goodness far more appealing one would think than the 
deity incarnate in an illiterate old woman. Yet Omoto-kyd 
has ten thousand preachers, and its adherents are said to be 
increasing steadily, for like the vigorous and noisy Nichiren 
sect of Buddhism it panders to the chauvinist; like Chris- 
tianity it aims at rebuilding a shaken world; like Christian 
Science it promises physical healing; and like Theosophy it 
is eclectic. Perhaps more significant still it is shrewd in its 
use of the press, and in its appeal to the mysterious. There 
are some things in it from which we need not be too proud to 
learn, above all this wise statesmanship in devoting a daily 
paper to its propaganda; and this leads on. 


IV 


What of the Christian church in Japan? So much has 
been written on this subject by those better qualified than I 
that I shall be very brief, and merely state my conviction as 
to the kind of Christianity that may be expected to win her 
allegiance. I take for granted that it must be sincere and 
earnest; but it must also be fearless alike in its theological 
thinking and in its social application of the teachings of Jesus. 
Already the Japanese are thinking more liberally than many 
of their teachers, and already the Japanese church is producing 
some fearless opponents of chauvinism and imperialism; it may 
need its martyrs yet. Next it must get alongside the Buddhists 
in much more cordial and sympathetic relationships, and its 
followers must study more closely and fair-mindedly this 
amazing religion which has done so much for Asia as to be a 
veritable Praeparatio Evangelica. Whilst some wise mission- 
aries and many younger Japanese leaders accept this position, 
many, perhaps the majority, are too ready to condemn without 
study and to compare the best in their own religion with the 
worst in Buddhism; this is unscientific as well as grossly unfair. 

Next I would emphasize the need for enabling Japanese 
scholars to secure the leisure and the atmosphere needed for 
constructive thinking; the need of Christian literature of the 
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right kind—not translations of Western books—is desperate, 
and the nation is reading with feverish eagerness. A reaction- 
ary is spending several million dollars on propagating doctrines 
of Christianity in the Orient which will all have speedily to 
be unlearnt; are liberal Christians going to stand by and lose 
a unique opportunity to win this very brilliant nation ? 

Lastly, though much more might be said, Japan needs an 
artistic presentation of Christianity and she has not yet been 
offered it. ‘‘Art,” says Dr. Anesaki, ‘is an international 
language,’ and he makes a strong plea for introducing his 
people to the great things of Christian art. They go in 
millions to art collections. Why not send a loan collection of 
Christian masterpieces to Tokyo? It would help mightily 
toward mutual esteem and understanding. 

Missionaries again must pay much more attention to 
architecture; in some Japanese cities almost the only ugly 
thing one sees is the Christian church or the mission compound. 
It is a big question and can only be touched here, but it is 
one of great importance: why should we make good and 
devoted work unattractive to the eye? How great is the 
esteem in which Fenollosa and Lafcadio Hearn are held in 
Japan because of their appreciation of beauty. And how 
great and noble a service might a Christian Fenollosa not 
render at this time in Japan by interpreting his Faith through 
its art, and incidentally in China by saving to the Chinese 
their great art treasures in the name of Him who is the Lord 
of Beauty and of all good life? As the Eastern nations bring 
their rich gifts into His Kingdom it will become worthy of 
Him and more alluring to us all; and we cannot afford to win 
only those without artistic taste! 

Such then must Christianity be to win Japan, broad as 
mankind in its enthusiasm, liberal in its spirit, artistic in its 
expression, and believing that the Kingdom of God will gain 
greatly by the accession of this brilliant people. In such a faith 
many missionaries are at work. Let us hold up their hands. 
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Can Protestantism Ignore Economic Issues?—We have heard much, 
of late, about the church and industry. Many are discussing the 
question as to whether the church has a right to lift its voice in matters 
which affect the industrial world, but back of the question of the church’s 
right, is the question of the church’s desire to speak in this field. Assum- 
ing without argument the church’s right to speak, James J. Coale in an 
article “‘Protestantism and the Masses”’ in the Yale Review for October, 
1921, addresses himself to the question of the church’s present reluctance 
to enter this field. He finds the fundamental cause for the church’s 
willingness to isolate herself from this important area of thinking and 
activity in the inherited ethics of the Protestant church, an ethics based 
ultimately on the sanctity of private property. Worship of thrift, 
admiration of accumulated wealth, has caught the Protestant church in 
a snare. She is committed to the point of view of the possessing ele- 
ment; her energies have been bent to hold this group. The results of 
this alignment on the side of property are complacency about the status 
quo of the social order and a commitment to the gospel of “Success.” 
The model which Mr. Coale would set before the church for its action 
today is the step which the church took under Paul’s direction in the 
first century of its history. 

The New Testament brings out the fact that a drastic choice of human 
material for the growing church was several times forced upon the leaders of 
the church, and in each case, a radical course was adopted. Paul turned to 
the Goyim, the Gentiles, as the alternative to a narrow exclusive policy for 
which his colleagues contended. History affords few more stirring, more 
dramatic climaxes than this surrendering of individ‘1al prestige, social advan- 
tage and racial pride, for the sake of the great, unnamed, undistinguished 
MASSES: 6 6, 5 Is this the spirit of the Protestant church today?.... 
The cost of such a spirit is terrific, not in money merely but in the surrender 
of pride and prejudice. When the Protestant church is willing to pay the 
price, it will become an efficient instrument for social righteousness. 


The question is not one of right but of will. 


The Death of Two Veterans in the Field of Theology.—Professor G. 
Frederick Wright, of Oberlin College, died on April 20, 1921, at the 
age of eighty-four and Dr. Augustus H. Strong, formerly president of 
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Rochester Theological Seminary, died on November 29, 1921, at the age 
of eighty-five. 

Professor Wright was appointed in 1892 to the chair of the harmony 
of science and religion at Oberlin. Educated for the ministry, he turned 
his attention during his early pastorates to the field of geology, and made 
some valuable researches into the glacial evidences of the extent of the 
ice age in North America. He was editor of the Bibliotheca Sacra from 
1884 until his death, and was an indefatigable defender of conservative 
theological views. 

Dr. Strong was for forty years (1872-1912) president of Rochester 
Theological Seminary, and the widely influential professor of systematic 
theology in that institution. He early published a textbook on theology 
which received constant revisions and enlargements, embodying an aston- 
ishingly wide range of reading. The orthodox theological position ex- 
pressed in the first edition was never abandoned, though at one time the 
lure of a monistic philosophy seemed to be leading in the direction of 
certain significant reconstructions. Dr. Strong was a lover of literature 
and published several studies of the theology of outstanding poets. 


Dr. Griffith Thomas on Missions in China.—A year ago at the Moody 
Institute, Dr. Griffith Thomas gave a vivid picture of alleged evangelical 
disintegration in the mission field in China. One of his statements was: 
“There are 248 missionaries in Shanghai and only 4 of these are doing 
evangelistic work.” 

The editor of the Chinese Recorder in the August issue of 1921 
answers Dr. Thomas’ criticism with the following facts: (1) that in 
1917 there were actually 450 missionaries in Shanghai; (2) that the 
large number of missionaries in Shanghai is due to the fact that Shanghai 
is the center of missionary administrative and literary work in China; 
(3) that the survey of the executive committee of the Shanghai Mission- 
ary Association reports that there are at present 34 missionaries giving 
their whole time to preaching and teaching the Bible—in accordance 
with the narrowest definition of ‘‘evangelist’’; (4) that in addition there 
are Bible Society workers, a translator of the Bible into Phonetic, 
Sunday-school lesson workers, and writers of purely evangelistic tracts; 
(5) that there are also many missionaries working in hospitals and 
schools. 

In an article entitled “Modernism in China,” in the Princeton 
Theological Review for October, 1921, Dr. Thomas furnishes a stirring 
account of what he found on his recent visit to China. He cites instance 
after instance of the teaching of liberal and critical views in mission 
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schools. It is self-evident to him that such views represent a perversion 
of Christianity, and he suggests three imperative duties which conserva- 
tives must assume: (1) People at home must be informed as to what is 
going on in China; (2) Mission Boards must be influenced “‘to send 
out only the right men”; (3) Missionaries should be provided with “the 
best books on the conservative side.”’ 

The fundamental difference between the liberals and the conserva- 
tives is declared by Dr. Thomas to be found in the attitude toward the 
authority of Scripture. Doubtless this is true. But the analysis of the 
situation seems to indicate another difference which deserves considera- 
tion. Those who sympathize with Dr. Thomas demand the exclusion 
of all missionaries who do not agree with their conception of the Bible. 
The liberals make no such exclusive demands. They recognize honest 
differences of opinion, but believe that there should be a practical 
co-operation in Christian service. The conservative apparently attrib- 
utes to the liberal his own exclusive attitude and then accuses the 
liberal of promoting divisions in the missionary enterprise. There is 
need for a closer examination of this point. 


Can the Problem of Miracles Be Solved ?—Without recourse to any 
new forms of argument, or the assembling of any new data, Mr. W. H. 
Bass, in the Pilgrim for October, 1921, has stated concisely and clearly 
what he believes to be the prime factor in the modern approach to the 
problem of miracle, namely, the recognition of the subjective element 
in the Gospel records. In brief, he contends that a twentieth-century 
man, if confronted with the events which the first-century man reported 
in terms of miracle, would undoubtedly give some interpretation sug- 
gested by modern views of cause and effect. The modern Christian 
is not obligated to accept an ancient interpretation, but may raise for 
himself the question as to what probably occurred. Mr. Bass’s article, 
because of its brevity and directness, will commend itself to the many 
thoughtful people, for whom as Mr. Bass says, the presence of the 
miraculous element in the gospel narratives makes the character of 
Jesus unintelligible today. 


The Ancient Faith and the Modern Churchman.—In an article under 
this title, in the Contemporary Review for November, the Right Rev. 
Bishop J. E. C. Welldon, D.D., discusses the Conference of Modern 
Churchmen, held at Girton College, Cambridge, England, last August. 
The speeches and sermons delivered at the conference have all been pub- 
lished in the September number of the Modern Churchman, the organ 
of the Churchmen’s Union, and it is to the consideration of these 
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addresses that Bishop Welldon invites the attention of the reader. 
The view presented in the article is that of a conservative, who deprecates 
the formulation of new creeds as an indication of departure from the old 
faith, and whose examination of the attitude of the conference toward 
the personality of Jesus leads him to express the fear that the modern 
churchman “‘is prepared to surrender the essential power of Chris- 
tianity.”” The article is of interest, however, to the liberal as well as to 
the conservative, in its clear statement of the issues under discussion 
between the liberal and conservative parties in the Church of England 
today. An interesting new formulation of faith, proposed at the con- 
ference by Dr. Douglas White, is quoted in the article: 


I believe in God, the Father of all; 

And in Jesus Christ, Revealer of God, and Saviour of men: 

And in the Spirit of Holiness, which is the Spirit of God and of Jesus: 
By which Spirit, man is made divine: 

I acknowledge the communion of all faithful people, 

In beauty, goodness, and truth; 

I believe in the forgiveness of sins, the glory of righteousness, 

The victory of love, and the life eternal. 


Three Essentials of New Testament Interpretation.—Professor H. 
L. Goudge’s Inaugural Lecture at King’s College, London, in March, 
1921, is printed in the Church Quarterly Review for October, 1921. 
Entering upon his work as professor of New Testament exegesis, Dr. 
Goudge has formulated the principles by which he wishes his interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament to be regulated: (1) the recognition of the 
unity and continuity of the Church’s life; (2) the understanding of the 
unity of the canonical scriptures; and (3) the appreciation of the gift of 
the Holy Spirit. Failure to realize the corporate character of all bib- 
lical religion, and the growth of Christianity, as a social organism from 
Judaism means misunderstanding of the message of Jesus. An under- 
standing of the progressive character of the revelation in the Old 
and New Testaments, must precede any real appreciation of the work 
of Jesus—especially his choice from all the Old Testament pictures of the 
Messiah of the gentlest one for his model. Of the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, Professor Goudge says, “‘It is the gift of the Holy Spirit which 
alone explains the New Testament, and we cannot understand it, unless 
in some measure, we share the writer’s experience.’’ Finally he says, 
“We come to the New Testament not primarily that we may judge it, 
but that it may judge us: and the more that this is what we desire, the 
better will our understanding be.” 
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Accepting the Universe.—“‘Gad, she’d better,” was Carlyle’s grim 
answer when he was told that Margaret Fuller, the American tran- 
scendentalist, had accepted the universe. That was, in essence, the 
doctrine of the stoics of Paul’s day—acquiesence and loyalty to the 
cosmic scheme as the only means to peace and freedom. In distinction 
from these philosophers, the devotees of the Hellenistic mystery religions 
sought escape from the tyranny of the cosmic order through alliance 
with some deity who was superior to it. Ecstasy, asceticism, sacra- 
mental feasts brought to them this freedom. That Paul was coping 
with the same problem when he wrote to his followers about being in 
“bondage under the elements of the world” (Gal. 4:3 and Col. 2:8-10) 
is the contention of Professor Moffatt in his article, “The Festival of 
Christianity” in the Expositor for November, 1921. Beside these 
passages, which deal with the Christian’s relation to the cosmic order, 
Professor Moffatt places I Cor. 5:8—‘‘ Wherefore let us celebrate our 
festival’’—Paul’s symbol of the relationship that Christianity involved. 
The religious notion of life as a festival meant the guardianship of God as 
a source of confidence. Dr. Moffatt shows that Paul’s belief in this 
relationship implied for Christians a position of superiority over cosmic 
forces, lordship over the world, and freedom which enabled them to 
face external things without fear or hesitation. “As Christians,” says 
Professor Moffatt, ‘‘we are the guests of God, set to live our life before 
him in a world-order over which He has control, and in which he has a 
place for those whom he has redeemed from sin and death.”” Every stu- 
dent of Paul will welcome this discussion of the puzzling phrase: oro:xeta 
TOU KOoMOUV. 


The Religious-social Movement in Germany.—In the World Tomor- 
row (September, 1921) Mr. Hans Hartmann gives a survey of this new 
religious movement in Germany. There has been a growing conviction 
since the revolution of 1918 that religion must have a closer connection 
with life. At present there are two active movements in this direction. 

1. The “theoretical group” tries to find out the Divine will for the 
present time and to furnish to mankind the fruits of their best thinking. 
This group believes that only by their modesty and humility can God 
work through them. They avoid close connection with the masses of 
workers in order to keep unsullied their own point of view. 

2. The “practical group”’ consist of radicals and well-balanced 
leaders. The latter are cautious in making any direct contact with 
the masses but are trying to bring men together in small circles, awaken- 
ing them so that they will purify the public life slowly but surely. The 
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New Work, which is an enthusiastic exponent of a strong will to prepare 
the way for peace, justice, faith and love, is a popular magazine among 
the youth. 





Can There Be Self-Determination on the Mission Field ?—Almost 
everywhere non-Christian peoples are restive under the domination of 
foreigners, whether in religion or politics. In the words of Rev. 
Masahisa Uemura, of Japan: 

To depend upon the pocket of foreigners for money to pay the bills is not 
a situation which ought to satisfy the moral sense of Japanese Christians. 
Likewise in the realm of religious thought, is it not shameful to accept opinions 
ready-made, relying on the experience of others instead of one’s own? .... 
Is it not a great duty which we owe to God and to mankind to develop the 
religious talent of our people, and to contribute our share to the religious ideas 
of the world ? 


Dr. Brown, the secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian church, has an article in the International Review of Missions 
(October, 1921) pointing out that there are two possible methods of 
solving the difficulty. The first proposal is to keep the mission with its 
present powers and make a few of the best-qualified native Christians 
members of the mission. The second is to transfer a large part of the 
power to the native church. The latter is the wiser course because the 
ultimate object of the missionary is not to establish an American or 
English church in any mission field but a native church that will and 
should govern itself. The sphere of a mission in any field is temporary 
but that of a native church is permanent. 

Related to the problem of self-government is that of the creed and 
the polity of the native church. If the rising churches in the mission 
field determine their own creeds and polity, who is to be the judge of 
their soundness? Dr. Brown believes that as Christianity in the course 
of two thousand years has taken on the characteristics of the white race, 
it is very natural for an autonomous body of Christians in the mission 
field to shape it in accordance with their own racial characteristics. No 
missionary should lay too much stress upon occidental terminology and 
theology as essentials of Christianity. 


The Golden Rule as a Business Asset.—In the American Magazine 
(October, 1921) Arthur Nash tells of a business miracle in his Golden 
Rule Factory. After the war, conditions were so bad that he decided 
to sell out his “tailor-to-trade concern” and buy a farm. While getting 
ready to liquidate, he made up his mind to try a final experiment. 
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1. He raised the wage of all his employees so that everyone 
was to be paid at least $20 a week. But the unexpected result was 
that under this application of the Golden Rule his people turned out 
nearly three times as much work as ever before, and the manufacturing 
cost of a suit of clothes was less than before the wage increase went into 
effect. During a period of strikes and general unrest, he had no strike. 
His business grew from a one-floor shop to a big six-story building. 

2. He announced that he would divide profits with his employees 
in the form of a semi-annual bonus on the basis of salaries earned. But 
soon he received a petition from his employees asking him to distribute the 
workers’ share of profits on the basis of time worked instead of on the 
basis of wages earned. This meant that skilled labor making from $75 
to $90 a week voluntarily asked that the poorest paid help in the shop 
should receive just as much dividend as the more highly paid. The 
practice of the Golden Rule was contagious. 

3. When the problem of unemployment became acute in Cincinnati, 
his employees voluntarily and unanimously offered to give up their 
jobs for one month in January or February and let their places be taken 
by needy garment workers of the city who were out of employment 
regardless of their creed, nationality, union, or non-union affiliation. 


The Unspiritual Tone of Spiritualism.—A very pertinent criticism on 
spiritualism is expressed in the Personalist for October. Here G. R. S. 
Mead points out that in the demonstrations of spiritualism ‘ psychical 
capacity is notoriously unaccompanied with intellectual ability.” ‘From 
the point of view of the student of spiritual literature,”’ writes Evelyn 
Underhill, “one of the most remarkable and distressing characteristics 
of spiritualism is the thoroughly unspiritual tone of its revelations. It 
fails to respond to the higher cravings of the soul and never approaches 
the nobility and beauty of that conception of Eternal Life which has 
been developed by the Mystics.”’ 


Is God Knowable?—In the Expositor for November, Professor 
H. R. Macintosh discusses the question of the knowability of God. 
After an examination of the symbolic and abstract methods of think- 
ing in religion, the author concludes that we can get a true and 
satisfying knowledge of God through a pictorial and imaginative pres- 
entation. It may be inexact from a critical point of view, yet it 
will suffice for the meeting of our religious needs. Thus a world 
with Jesus in it is a world with a great and loving God over it. 
Hence the name of God, though set in pictorial forms is trans-subjectively 
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true. This means that the business of theology is to criticize religious 
symbols. In discharging this task theology must (1) eliminate every 
figure which represents God as unlike Jesus Christ; (2) the new symbol- 
ism must be vitally continuous with the old. There must remain a 
“meaning” which does not change but preserves the historic self-identity 
of Christian faith. 

It is quite evident that a conception of God as a personal being 
involves the use of such terms as are generally applied to personal beings. 
But personality implies certain specifications and qualifications. These 
imply certain limitations. Thus, says Professor Bertling in Der Geistes- 
kampf, Heft 10, “Man’s will is a limit to God’s will.” It is a limit to 
God’s omnipotence. Must this fact not be conceded if God is to be 
thought of in pictorial and personal terms ? 


The Pragmatic Method in Christianity.—The application of the prag- 
matic method to some of the elements of Christian doctrine is attempted 
by George W. Roesch in an article entitled, “The Pragmatism of James 
and the Christian System.” The article appears in the Personalist for 
October. The writer presents a number of interesting parallels between 
pragmatism and various doctrines of the Christian system. He defines 
pragmatism (1) as a method, (2) as a genetic theory of what is meant by 
truth. Since Christianity is a practical system interested in the affairs 
of life, it is in hearty accord with pragmatism in its attitude toward 
the achievement of truth by a progressive unfolding. ‘I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but you cannot hear them now,” are the words 
of Jesus which indicate that the achieving of truth was conditioned upon 
the proper attitude in life to practical issues. Moreover, as an attitude 
toward a becoming and developing universe, pragmatism supports the 
Christian endeavor to establish the Kingdom of God in loyalty, truth, and 


righteousness. 


Is Modernism Bankrupt?—An article under the foregoing caption 
in the October number of the Modern Churchman definitely denies such 
an accusation. A casual perusal of the program of this movement in 
England should convince any fair-minded person that it ministers to a 
tremendous present-day need. The modernist is convinced that sound 
education is impossible without religion, but religion in its traditional 
form is showing itself less and less capable of grasping the whole-hearted 
loyalty of young men and young women. The modern presentation of 
the Christian religion is trying to meet this difficulty. What has it 
accomplished? It has kept in the church a number of the thoughtful, 
modern-minded men and women who might otherwise have given it up 
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as hopelessly obscurantist. Moreover it hopes to turn back those 
opponents of the church who feel that the church is opposed to scientific 
and historic truth. 

A movement with such a program is only another evidence of the 
progressiveness of real religion. Unless Christianity is adapted and 
reinterpreted according to the needs of each successive age it will have 
little effect on the people who bear its name. That it can be so adapted 
suggests in no uncertain terms that it is still significant for the thinking 
mind of the present day. 


Philosophical Religion vs. a Religious Philosophy.—Are the masses 
hampered today by a religious philosophy which comes to conclusions 
not on grounds of reason but on those of utility ? This is the conviction 
of Professor Radhakrishnan, of Calcutta University. In the Hibbert 
Journal for October, the writer in an article on “ Religion and Philosophy” 
expresses the opinion that utility as a basis for religion is too often an 
indication of a temper which is too lazy to think out philosophical 
problems and is too ready to accept traditional answers to ultimate 
questions. Instead of such a religious philosophy the writer advocates 
a philosophical religion. Its characteristics include: (1) Tradition or 
dogma: Tradition is the stepping-stone to truth. It conveys to us the 
intense spiritual experience of others. However to lean only on other 
people’s experience brings a religion that is only second hand. It is 
the religion of the spinal column and not of the brain. (2) Mystic 
feeling: This is a consciousness of God. But it must be accompanied by 
reflection. For if philosophy does not establish the reality of the object 
of the mystic consciousness, the experience loses its value. (3) Ethical 
implications: This is the dynamic force of religion which stirs the very 
depths of the soul to a sense of morality and righteousness. (4) Rational 
factor: The function of the rational aspect of religion is to give a reason 
for the hope that is in us. In all genuine religion these four elements 
are found together and to exaggerate any one of them out of proportion 
endangers religion. 


The Mystic’s Experience of God.—The three most constantly 
reiterated questions that moderns are asking about mysticism are these: 
What is it? Is it normal or abnormal? Does it actually furnish us 
with knowledge? ‘To these three questions Professor Rufus Jones, one 
of America’s foremost mystics, addresses himself in an article called 
“The Mystic’s Experience of God” in the Adlantic Monthly for 
November. To the first of the three questions, Professor Jones replies 
that mystical experience “is consciousness of direct and immediate 
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relationship with some transcendent reality which, in the moment of 
experience, is believed to be God.”’ To the second, he replies by dis- 
tinguishing between criticism of mystical experience which is abstract, 
and that which is concrete. Denying the possibility of judgment in 
the abstract, Dr. Jones makes his own test of the normality of the 
experience a pragmatic one. Granting that there are extreme types, 
and calmer and more restrained types as well, Dr. Jones affirms that we 
should not class as abnormal experiences which bring ‘‘spaciousness of 
mind, new interior dimensions, ability to stand the universe—and the 
people in it—and capacity to work at human tasks with patience, 
endurance, and wisdom.” It is to the third question that Dr. Jones 
devotes the major part of discussion, centering his thought, in the main, 
upon the problem as to whether the mind has any way of approach, 
except by way of the senses, to any kind of reality. Since the answer 
to this question must lie in the realm of experience, the mystic’s own 
experience is his ultimate answer. That there is a world of spiritual 
reality of which we know, not through the senses, but through the 
channels of spiritual activity. That he himself has found that world, 
the mystic is as sure as he is that Columbus found San Salvador. After 
all, the ultimate answer to the reality of the knowledge, is phrased in 
Dr. Jones’s succinct sentence about mystical experience, ‘‘It makes 
God sure to the person who has had the experience.”’ 


Providing Spiritual Opportunities for Our Fellow-Countrymen.— 
That a tremendously large field in need of educational facilities and 
moral uplift lies within a few hours’ ride from Washington is urged by 
Sara A. Brown in the American Child (August, 1921). She makes a 
moving appeal in behalf of the mountaineers of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. A study of the conditions of rural child life in Appalachia 
resulted in a compilation of schedules for 1,005 dependent and neglected 
children of whom 482 were visited in 172 homes. 

There is no excuse for our government and the religious organiza- 
tions of our land to allow such conditions to continue long in the future. 
It is to be noted that the church has done more than any other institu- 
tion for the well-being of the southern mountaineers; but it has hardly 


made a beginning. 


Some Social Consequences of Divorce.—A study of children in institu- 
tions of Los Angeles by Mrs. E. K. Foster and Carrie M. Burlingame 
revealed some disturbing facts which they have presented in the Journal 
of Delinquency (July, 1921). Two hundred and twenty-three children 
were studied and the following facts discovered: Over half had both 
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parents living. Nearly half were in institutions because parents were 
separated or divorced. Less than one-fourth were over ten years of 
age. Three-fourths of the parents living were not over forty years 
of age. Three-fourths of the parents were American born. 

Investigations in other cities bring equally severe indictments 
against divorces. It no doubt would be interesting and stimulating if 
these studies also revealed how many of the divorced parents were pro- 
fessing Christians and regular church attendants. 


Armaments and Missions.—The bearing which disarmament may 
have upon foreign missionary work is a subject which should command 
the interest of Christian people. Discussing this subject in Missions 
(November, 1921) Professor Henry B. Robins, of Rochester Theological 
Seminary, makes the following statements: 


First of all, no people which faces the uncertainties of a world under arms 
and still arming can throw itself with a whole heart into sacrificial preparation 
for the early establishment of a kingdom of righteousness, peace, and love. 
Nobody can measure the moral enthusiasm and active good will which will 
be generated through a general movement for disarmament. 

And again, the effect upon the non-Christian world of such a concerted 
act of the nations or any great group of them would be arresting. . .. . When 
the new situation has become an accepted fact, the representative of the 
Christian gospel might find its claim to represent a heavenly order, a new 
society of peace and good will, more readily and completely credited by the 
heathen mind. Away out in western China I saw the armed employees of 
a great American corporation patrolling the Yangtze River, ‘shooting the fear 
of God,” as they said, into the natives with modern machine guns. That is 
one way of doing it; but I am thinking that only the propulsion of a mighty 
new affection will ever project the love of God into the heart of the pagan 
world. What a difference it would make if our claim to be a Christian nation 
would be somewhat supported by the facts. 


Lyman Abbott on the Fundamentals.—In an article, “The Funda- 
mentals of Christianity”’ in the Outlook for November 23, 1921, Dr. 
Abbott concludes with the following words: 

If Christianity is a system of philosophy, then certain doctrines might be 
regarded as fundamental in that system. But if Christianity is a life, the 
fundamentals are not understandings by the intellect as to the nature of the 
Bible, Christ, and of Sacrifice, but acts of the will, as repentance, love, and 
loyalty. And if so, the condition of admission to the Church of Christ should 
not be acceptance of a creed, ancient or modern simple or complex, but the 
conservation of the life to the service of God in the service of his children 
under the leadership of Jesus Christ. 
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A NEO-REALIST’S CONCEPTION OF GOD! 


Simon Alexander, professor of philosophy in the University of Man- 
chester, has been recognized for some years as a Jeading exponent of the 
“new realism”? in England. His articles, which have been appearing 
from time to time in Mind and in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society have attracted a good deal of attention in philosophical circles, 
so that when it became known that he had worked out a new meta- 
physical system along realistic lines, the publication of these Gifford 
lectures was awaited with interest. 

In the introduction to his metaphysical treatise Professor Alexander 
indicates briefly his position with reference to the problem of knowledge. 
Although bred, as he tells us, in the school of Bradley and Bosanquet, 
he has reacted emphatically against even the revised version of absolute 
idealism which these thinkers present. What he objects to, fundamen- 
tally, in absolutism is its assertion that the parts of the world are not 
ultimately rea] or true, that only the whole is true. Alexander’s own 
view is that minds and external things are co-ordinate members of the 
real world, the act of mind and the object of the mind’s awareness 
being distinct existences united by the relation of “compresence,’’ or 
togetherness, in the experience. The mind’s direct awareness of its own 
mental state is denoted by the term “enjoyment,” while “contempla- 
tion” is the term reserved for the mind’s awareness of objects. Every 
object is, as an existence, independent of mind; it is selected for contem- 
plation from the world of independent being. The object owes to mind 
neither its qualities as known nor its existence, but only its being known. 

Philosophy for Alexander is essentially metaphysics, defined as the 
empirical study of the non-empirica], or in other words the science of 
the a priori features of the actual world. It is the study of the pervasive 
as opposed to the variable characters of experienced things. With this 
conception of his task, he presents his material in four books: I, Space- 
Time; II, The Categories; III, The Order and Problems of Empirical 
Existence; and IV, Deity. 

In its general features the system reminds one of Spinoza’s, except 
that instead of Space and Thought as the fundamental attributes of 

* Space, Time and Deity (The Gifford Lectures at Glasgow, 1916-1918). S. 


Alexander. London: Macmillan and Co.,1920. 2 vols. xvi+347 and xiii+437 pages. 
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Being, all existences, mental as well as physical, are viewed as modifica- 
tions of Space and Time. Space and Time, according to Alexander, are 
in reality one; they are the same reality considered under different 
attributes. In reply to the question, What do you mean by Space and 
Time? Do you mean by it physical Space and Time, extension and 
duration, or do you mean mental space and time, that which you experi- 
ence in your mind? The answer is that in the end both are one and the 
same; what is contemplated as Space-Time is enjoyed as mental space- 
time. 

The categories, or pervasive characters of existent things, are “the 
grey or neutral-colored canvas on which the bright colors of the universe 
are embroidered.”” They are common to mind and to physical things, 
but this does not mean that as present in the physical they are due to 
mind; rather is it that they are fundamental properties of Space-Time, 
of which both minds and physical things are modifications. The cate- 
gories examined are Identity, Diversity, and Existence; Universal, 
Particular, and Individual; Relation; Order; Substance, Causality, 
Reciprocity, Quantity and Intensity; Whole and Parts, and Number; 
Motion; the One and the Many. Quality and Change are not regarded 
as categories, inasmuch as quality is simply a collective name for the 
various specific and variable characters of things, while change is transi- 
tion from one quality or variable empirical character to another. 

In the third book interest centers in the discussion of mind and its 
relations. The main levels of existence are motion, matter as mechanical, 
matter with secondary qualities, life, and mind. When matter, which 
is itself a complex of motions, attains to a certain degree of complexity, 
colors, sounds, and other secondary qualities emerge. Life is an 
emergent quality taken on by a certain complex of physico-chemical 
processes belonging to the material level. Similarly mind, the last 
empirical quality of finites that we know, is an emergent from the level 
of living existence when it reaches a certain new complexity. 

The doctrine of a parallel relation between the mental and the 
neural is rejected on the ground that in reality they are not two, but one. 
That which, as experienced from the inside, or enjoyed, is a conscious 
process, is, as experienced from the outside, or contemplated, a neural 
one. The mental process is physiological, and it would seem that it is 
simplyits locality which makes it mental instead of merely neural, although 
its being mental means that a new feature, that of mind, has emerged. 
However, while mental process is something new, a fresh creation, the 
mind is itself identical with the totality of certain neural processes, only 
not as contemplated, but as enjoyed. Different:processes of consciousness 
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can belong to one mind simply because all the parts of the neural 
structure are physically connected. Thus the entire weight of the 
system before us is against belief in the continued existence of mind 
after physical death. ‘‘Should the extension of mind beyond the limits 
of the bodily life be verified,’’ the author admits, “the larger part of the 
present speculation will have to be seriously modified or abandoned.”’ 

Unlike the empirical qualities of external things, values, or tertiary 
qualities, as Alexander calls them, imply the amalgamation of the 
object with the human appreciation of it. What is true, good, or 
beautiful, is not true or good or beautiful except as many minds through 
conflict and co-operation have produced standards of approval or dis- 
approval. Values are the creation of mind, but they are real characters 
which real objects possess by virtue of their relations to minds, which 
they satisfy. Pragmatism is criticized in these words: 

Al) science is the unification of propositions of experience, and a proposi- 
tion is true if it works with other propositions. Were the doctrine of 
pragmatism nothing but an assertion of this fact it could hardly claim to be a 


novelty. Its significance is that it maintains that there is nothing more to be 


said of truth. So apprehensive is it of the doctrine that reality is a closed 


system, fixed and eternal, into which all finites are absorbed and lose their 


finite character in the supposed Absolute, that it dispenses with all inquiry 
into the ultimate nature of reality. Reality is indeed no fixed thing, but being 


temporal is evolving fresh types of existence. But truth which is not guided 
by reality is not truth at all. 


Appended to the discussion of values in general there is a protest 
against the philosophical method which adopts value as the clue to the 
nature of reality; to proceed thus, it is claimed, is to discolor the truth 
with our affections. Now, while our general criticisms of the book are 
reserved until the end of this review, a critical remark may be interjected 
at this point. Illegitimate as it may be to assume that reality as a whole, 
or fundamentally, is like what we appreciate, it does seem permissible 
to ask what logically must be believed about reality if we are to maintain 
without inconsistency that our critically examined and still assured 
evaluations are valid. This method is not to be used to contradict 
verified scientific results, but to supplement the necessary deficiencies of 
scientific information. For example, if the consciousness of moral obliga- 
tion is to be regarded as at all valid, man must be to some extent a cre- 
ative determiner of his own conduct. Absolute determinism, which 
scientific observation never has demonstrated and, we may be sure, 
never will demonstrate, can be contradicted with moral certainty. It 
is because he scorns to make use of such considerations in philosophy 
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that Alexander can subscribe to the unverified and unverifiable dogma 
of strict determinism and assert that human freedom involves no fea- 
ture save enjoyment which distinguishes it from natural or physical 
action. 

The fourth book begins with the question, In a universe consisting 
of things which have developed within one matrix of Space-Time, what 
room is there for God? The answer given to this question is novel, even 
startling. While mind or consciousness is the highest empirical qual- 
ity which we know, deity, it is maintained, is the next higher empiri- 
cal quality to the highest we know. Thus deity 7s not as yet; the 
universe is engaged in bringing it to birth. Since knowledge depends on 
experience we cannot tell what is the nature of deity, but we can be 
certain that it isnot mind. God, the being which possesses deity, must 
be spiritual in the same way as he must be living and material and 
spatio-temporal, but his deity is not spirit, Deity is to spirit as spirit 
is to life, or as life to materiality. God is directly experienced in 
the religious emotion of worship as something higher than ourselves; 
but religious emotion cannot prove the existence of God. Only meta- 
physics could do that, but as a matter of fact metaphysics does 
not do that. God is, or rather would be, the whole world as possess- 
ing the quality of deity. But as the quality of deity has not yet made 
its appearance, the best we can say is that as an actual existent, God is 
the infinite world with its striving toward deity. This is the God of the 
religious consciousness. The world as possessing deity is not actual but 
ideal. And so what is felt in religious experience is not the actual pres- 
ence of God, but simply the vague future quality of deity. 

All this to religious common sense is bizarre enough, but a further 
most disconcerting qualification remains to be mentioned. Not only 
does the individual sketched as the infinite God not exist; it is only in 
this sense of straining toward deity that there ever can be an infinite 
actual God. If the quality of deity were actually attained, we should 
have not one infinite being possessing deity, but many (at least poten- 
tially many) finite ones. And beyond these finite gods which are to make 
up the next order of finite existence there will be in turn a new empirical 
quality looming into view, which will be for the gods what deity is for us 
spirits. Whether or not there are finite gods somewhere in the universe, 
we may not know. If they do exist they must have material bodies and 
life and mind as well as deity, and such beings are not recognizable by 
us in any form of material existence known to us. Moreover, instead of 
man’s existence depending upon God, it may be surmised that the future 
existence of deity and the gods depends very largely upon the efforts 
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of man. And finally, while deity must be supposed to be on the side 
of goodness, since that which survives is good, God as the whole world 
possessing (in the future) the quality of deity zs neither good nor evil. It 
includes both good and evil in the human minds which make up its body. 

So much space and time have been devoted to an exposition of 
Alexander’s metaphysical system that little of either is left for evaluation. 
A few brief comments only may be appended. First, a word of apprecia- 
tion. Even one who differs widely from many of Professor Alexander’s 
conclusions can view with sympathy and some degree of satisfaction the 
attempt to construct on an empirical foundation a comprehensive theory 
of reality—particularly in these days when so many who bear the name 
of philosophers would deny, in the name of a rather superficial instru- 
mentalism, that there are any such problems as those with which the 
theory of knowledge and the theory of reality deal. Nevertheless it 
must be admitted that it is the metaphysical attempt without the satis- 
factory completion of the task, as in the instance before us, that confounds 
the philosopher. What Alexander has given us, viewed as a whole, is 
little more than a singularly methodical and complete presentation of 
an original and interesting but highly fantastic world-view. Reasonably 
sober and scientific in the interpretation of experienced nature, when he 
undertakes to anticipate the future course of evolution he makes progress 
only through dogmatic assertion on the basis of arguments from analogy 
which are more than doubtful. His weird speculations are the resultant 
of perhaps three main factors: first, his rather wilful adherence to a very 
extreme form of realistic monism, according to which mind is not to be 
regarded as originating anything in the real world beyond the peculiar 
relation of awareness which is its own inherent quality. Second, his 
comparative indifference to certain spiritual values, making him willing 
to give up any idea of an existent God or creative human freedom 
or personal immortality; and finally, his passion for a neat and finished 
system. This last characteristic may be good or bad according to 
circumstances. If the philosophy is fundamentally sound, attention to 
systematic unity will make it better. But if the philosophy is funda- 
mentally unsound, consistency and system may lead the thinker to 
conclusions ever further from the strait and narrow path of truth. Like 
many another system-maker the author of Space, Time and Deity 
seems much more eager to exhibit the curiosities of his really brilliant 
speculative imagination than to seek that true and sober wisdom of 
which the philosopher above all others is supposed to be the lover. 
While metaphysical truth may indeed be discolored by the mistaken 
appreciation of false values, is it not equally true that it may also be 
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discolored by a failure to appreciate sufficiently certain values which, 
after every fair critical test, still seem to be genuine and real ? 


Dovuctas C. MAcINTOSH 
Yate Divinity ScHooL 


A NEW EXPOSITION OF JOB: 


The original plan for the Book of Job in the “International Critical 
Commentary” contemplated its being prepared by the late Professor 
Driver. But death took him from the task February 26, 1914. In accord- 
ance with his wishes, the completion was intrusted to Professor Gray, of 
Mansfield College, Oxford. Professor Cray’s fitness had already been 
attested by his excellent commentaries on Numbers and on Isaiah, 
chapters 1-27, in the same series. In this commentary on Job, the 
work of each contributor is clearly indicated; the bulk of the gram- 
matical, linguistic, and textual notes is the work of Driver, as is 
also a large part of the new translation. The main commentary, 
the translation of sixteen chapters, and the introduction are from 
Gray. Gray’s hand is seen also throughout the commentary and particu- 
larly in the philological notes in the addition of bracketed material of great 
value. It may safely be said that the unity of the work thus coming 
from two authors is remarkable. Its value lies chiefly in its sound 
scholarship and its splendidly balanced judgment. No strikingly new 
points of view are revealed in either the textual criticism, the metrical 
form, or the literary analysis. But we are given the reaction of two 
level-headed scholars to most of the propositions regarding the interpre- 
tation of Job that time has produced. This reaction is, on the whole, 
conservative, as is fitting in a standard work like this. Whatsoever of 
the newer and more radical views has found recognition by acceptance 
here, may be regarded as having fairly earned its place. This commen- 
tary is a record of the ground thus far possessed. 

The origin of the Book of Job is placed in the fifth century B.c., with 
allowance for the margin of a century either way. The main additions to 
the original book are: (1) the Elihu speeches (chaps. 32-37); (2) the poem 
on Wisdom (chap. 28), and a section of Yahweh’s speech (chaps. 40:6— 
41:34), not to speak of glosses and minor additions scattered all along. 
The unity of the Elihu speeches is unchallenged; and Dr. Gray declares 

tA Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Job, Together with a New 
Translation [International Critical Commentary]. S. R. Driver and G. Buchanan 
Gray.. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921. 2 vols. xxviiit376 and 360 
pages. $7.50. 
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himself more firmly convinced of the originality of the Yahweh speech 
than when he wrote his Critical Introduction in which he was very 
hesitating in his acceptance of this portion of the book. The function 
of the Yahweh speech is more clearly understood and stated than in any 
other commentary that has yet appeared. In brief, it may be stated as 
(1) justifying Job in his contention that his sufferings are no measure of 
his guilt, for it nowhere declares Job to have been a great sinner as his 
friends had insisted; (2) condemning Job for his charges against God, 
on the ground that no mortal] man is in a position to pass judgment upon 
the ways of God, since they transcend the limits of his intelligence; and 
(3) condemning the friends of Job because on the one hand, they have 
been blinded by their theological theories to the recognition of plain 
facts; and on the other, like Job, they have assumed to know fully the 
mind of God. The author of the book thus is thoroughly convinced 
of the failure of the orthodox theory of suffering to explain the facts, 
but he has no other theory to put in its place. He can only consider 
suffering an insoluble mystery and leave it in the care of the divine 
wisdom and justice. 

In a new commentary on Job we always turn to the treatment of 
19:25 ff. to learn the latest word. Both translation and general com- 
ments here are the work of Dr. Gray. 

What is perfectly clear from the passage itself and its context is that 
Job passionately desires vindication at the hands of God and that in 25 ff. 
he arrives at the conviction that he will receive it and will himself see it. 
The uncertainty that remains is as to the time of this event. Is it to be 
ante mortem or post mortem? The history of interpretation shows the 
great leaders of the scholarship of the church almost equally divided 
upon this question both as to numbers and as to learning. The same 
situation prevails today. Dr. Gray aligns himself with those who 
postpone the day of vindication to the period after Job’s death. But 
at this point Gray modifies the commonly accepted form of this view in 
the following manner: ‘there is still no belief here in a continued life of 
blessedness after death in which compensation in kind will be made for 
the inequalities of this life; the movement in the direction of a belief 
in a future which is here found is rather in response to the conviction 
that communion'‘with God is real; in a moment after death it will be given 
to Job to know that he was not deluded in maintaining his integrity, 
and that he had not really forfeited the confidence of God” (p. 172). 
It must be said, however, that this element of transitoriness is nowhere 
suggested by the passage, but is purely imaginary. One other fact is 
rarely reckoned with, viz., the difficulty of accounting for this episode 
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in the experience of Job. The passage indisputably represents Job as 
arriving at a conviction of vindication either here or hereafter. Yet 
his thought and feeling suffer no appreciable change from that point on. 
The problem of suffering is just as difficult and just as personal as before 
and his reaction to it is just as violent. Such an experience ought to 
have brought an attitude of patient and confident waiting for the 
assured outcome. The inevitable conclusion seems to be that this pas- 
sage as it now stands is from some orthodox believer in a blessed future 
life who either modified the origina] text to make it express his own view 
or furnished a substitute for it. Though every scholar will find points 
like this to challenge, as is unavoidable in so difficult a book as Job, all 
will unite in the judgment that this commentary wil] remain the standard 


work of this generation on Job. 
J. M. Powts SmitH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL ON EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY: 


This book, despite its modest size and appearance, is of quite unusual 
importance. Professor Bacon is admittedly one of the most original 
and penetrating of living New Testament scholars, and for many years 
past has written books and innumerable articles, in every one of which 
he has made some distinct contribution. In the present work, based on 
a series of lectures delivered at Oxford in 1920, he has sought to bring to 
a focus his many-sided studies of the New Testament literature. The 
title Jesus and Paul—appropriated as it has been to the discussion of 
one definite question—is somewhat misleading. Dr. Bacon’s aim is 
rather to offer a connected account of the whole development of Christian 
thought in the New Testament period, in such a way as to bring out 
the inner relation of the Pauline gospel to that of Jesus himself. 

The book is clearly and admirably written, free from technicalities, 
and rising not infrequently into fine imaginative passages. At the same 
time—and this is the chief genera] criticism we would make—its argu- 
ment is often difficult and elusive. In his previous writings Dr. Bacon 
has worked his way to positions which sometimes differ widely from 
those generally held, and he is too apt to start from them without 
adequate explanation. Again and again he lays on his readers the double 
task of following an intricate argument and seizing a point of view. We 


t Jesus and Paul. Benjamin W. Bacon, D.D. New York: Macmillan, tg2t. 
251 pages. $2.50. 
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cannot but think that he would have done well to state his presupposi- 
tions in a preliminary chapter, instead of leaving them to be gradually 
inferred. 

It is the signal merit of the book that it seeks to present the early 
Christian movement as a whole, and to ascertain the common principles 
that were at work in all the varying phases. Dr. Bacon finds the spring 
of Christianity in that desire for reconciliation with God which underlay 
the religion of Israel, and which inspired John the Baptist’s proclama- 
tion of the Kingdom. Jesus took up this proclamation, and declared 
as John had done that the Kingdom would be attained through faith 
and repentance, but a development can be traced in his teaching in the 
closing period of his life. He realized that his earlier methods had 
failed, and now sought to bring about the Kingdom in which God would 
be reconciled to His people by an act of self-dedication. From the begin- 
ning, therefore, Christianity was a gospel of grace, of the renewed favor 
of God, obtained by the martyrdom and intercession of Christ. At the 
outset it took the form not of a doctrine but of the two ordinances of 
Baptism and the Supper, which symbolized forgiveness for the sake 
of Christ and new life in his Spirit. AlJl the later theology was an effort 
to expound in intelligible language the meanings conveyed in these 
two rites. First came Paul, who interpreted Christianity in the light 
of Hellenistic mysticism, and with the aid of a series of ideas which have 
their roots in Isaiah’s prophecy of the Suffering Servant. Paul’s gospel is 
complicated by his apologetic, which in reality has little to do with it. 
His Atonement doctrine, for instance, is secondary, forced on him by 
controversial issues and in some ways obscuring his rea] message. The 
vital things in Paulinism are the doctrines of Justification by Faith and 
Sanctification through the Spirit, which correspond to the two ordinances, 
and by individualizing the message of Jesus make it universal. While 
Paul was working among the Gentiles a parallel movement had been in 
process in Palestine, and found expression in writings which were com- 
posed in Aramaic, though in the generation subsequent to Paul they were 
reproduced in Greek, by members of the gentile church. Mark’s Gospel 
goes back to the preaching of Peter, but in its present form bears constant 
signs of the infiltration of Pauline into Petrine ideas. The Second 
Source employed by Matthew and Luke contained little or nothing of 
the apocalyptic which is so prominent in other Aramaic works like Jude 
and Revelation. Its Christology was based on the conception of Jesus 
as the supreme manifestation of the Wisdom of God. The Aramaic 
writings center, like the Epistles of Paul, on the idea of reconciliation 
to God through the martyr-death of Jesus, although they present this 
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idea in Jewish categories and in close relation to the history. The main 
body of the church was finally driven, by dangers within and without, 
to a type of doctrine in which the Pauline and Petrine gospels were 
harmonized. The first great eirenicon of this kind is I Peter, and the 
process has its final outcome in the Fourth Gospel, which is essentially 
Pauline, though thrown into the Aramaic form of a life of Jesus. 

This hurried outline does scant justice to Dr. Bacon’s book, which 
is emphatically the work of a rich mind, continually raising new questions 
and throwing out fresh ideas. These incidental suggestions, which Dr. 
Bacon scatters in such profusion, are perhaps the most valuable part of 
the book. The main thesis lies open to many serious criticisms (e.g., the 
fundamental significance of the two Sacraments, the interpretation of 
the death of Jesus, the neglect of some cardinal elements in the thought 
of Paul, the Pauline character of Mark, the exaggerated emphasis on 
the Paulinism of the Fourth Gospel). It is impossible in a short notice 
even to touch on the many debatable questions which are started by 
the book, and which will doubtless occupy New Testament scholars for 
a long time to come. But the book is all the more valuable because it 
is so provocative. Whether Dr. Bacon’s positions will finally be accepted 
or not he has certainly put New Testament inquiry on a number of 


fresh tracks and made old problems more living. 
E. F. Scotr 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


WHAT SHALL PROTESTANTISM DO WITH MODERNISM ? 


When Pope Pius X in 1907 published his famous encyclical letter 
condemning modernism, a battle royal was on in the field of theology. 
In Catholicism, however, the battle was brief and decisive. The church 
officially laid down the rules by which a victory must be judged. No 
one could claim the right to represent Catholicism who did not 
accept and defend the faith once delivered to the saints and conserved 
in the official doctrines of the church. On this basis, there could be 
only one outcome. Modernism was outlawed. 

The same theological issue is now acute in Protestantism. But 
Protestantism, having repudiated the jurisdiction of an official church, 
and having staked its cause on the free consent of every individual to 
the faith which saves, is unable to employ the short and easy course 
open to the Church of Rome. In the last analysis public opinion must 
decide the issue. Hence the battle in Protestantism inevitably takes 
the form of propaganda to influence public opinion among church 
members. This means that we are face to face with a lively period of 
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controversial religious literature. If the controversy is carried on with 
an intelligent definition of issues so that genuine debate is possible it 
ought to result in great good to the cause of religion. But there is grave 
danger that, owing to misstatements, heat rather than light may be 
engendered. Two books recently from the press dealing with modernism 
are here reviewed in the hope of making clear some aspects of the real 
issue and thus aiding toward a fruitful rather than a fruitless debate.* 

Dr. Horsch’s book is an excellent Protestant counterpart of the 
papal encyclical. At the outset he makes a definition of the true 
Christianity by which all must be judged. He defends it as true because 
he is sure it is revealed in the Bible, and thus has divine sanction. He 
then proceeds to show by copious citations that the “liberalistic’”’ 
theologians reject or deny the important items in his system. That 
these same liberals after the mask is thus stripped off should have the 
effrontery to persist in claiming the privilege of exercising religious 
leadership in Christian churches is intolerable. The book is marked 
by an earnest spirit, and the author has evidently endeavored to pile 
up the evidence in scholarly and dignified form. As he presents it, 
it is well calculated to make a profound impression, even if it does not 
persuade all readers that ‘the new theology discredits and destroys 
the foundations of Christianity as Christianity has been known in all 
ages from the time of its origin.” 

Impressive as is the apparent mass of evidence furnished in this 
book, the modernist who reads it will feel that he has not had his case 
really presented at all. Isolated sentences may be skilfully used so as 
to create an impression which would never be suggested by the same 
words in their context. Indeed, such quotation with intent to prove 
a preconceived point easily leads an author into misquotation. For 
example, Horsch cites President McGiffert as saying: “Christ is essen- 
tially no more divine than we are or than nature is.” In the original 
from which this is taken, McGiffert is simply setting forth historically the 
position of Schleiermacher. The entire passage reads: “The deity of 
Christ [according to Schleiermacher| resides in the completeness of 
his consciousness of God... .. Essentially Christ is no more divine 
than we are or than nature is. But he knows his oneness with God: 
he is fully awake to his own divinity; and his life is completely controlled 
by his realization of it. He is therefore divine in a sense which nature 

* Modern Religious Liberalism: The Destructiveness and Irrationality of the New 
Theology. By John Horsch. Scottdale, Pa.: Fundamental Truth Depot, 1921. 


331 pages. 
Modernism and the Christian Faith. By John Alfred Faulkner. New York: 
Methodist Book Concern, 1921. 306 pages. $2.75. 
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cannot be and in a sense which we are not yet but hope eventually to become.” 
[Italics mine.] One or two instances have been noted by the reviewer 
where Dr. Horsch apparently substituted his own notes for exact quota- 
tion. And this in spite of an evident intention on his part to be scrupu- 
lously objective in his citations. It only shows how impossible it is for 
one with a polemic purpose to give a fair picture of his opponent’s real 
position. Little phrases and interpretative comments turn the original 
statement into the damaging kind of evidence which the author is looking 
for. The consequence is that the actual ideas of the opponent do not 
come to light in their original setting. All that the reader of this book 
will learn concerning modernism is that it consists of denials either 
direct or implied of what the author considers fundamentals. That the 
modernist also has his positive faith which is dear to him and which is 
the expression of an uplifting religious life never appears. Dr. Horsch 
quotes repeatedly from liberals who generously, sometimes even wistfully, 
recognize the strength of orthodox loyalty, and engage in earnest soul- 
searching of themselves. But he is himself so sure of his own position 
that he never dreams of the possibility that it may be open to criticism. 
He sits in judgment on the modernists and is painfully oblivious of the 
reasons why his system fails to satisfy numbers of Christian men as 
devoted and as earnest as he is. It is this which makes the modernist 
feel the futility of even attempting to answer his arguments. Like the 
Roman church he has so defined the test of truth that no one can be 
right unless he agrees with the system authoritatively laid down. 

Professor Faulkner adopts a very different attitude. He recognizes 
that if men are unable to accept the traditional doctrines it must be 
because those doctrines have been so presented as to fail to carry convic- 
tion. He is not so naive as to suppose that doctrines can be reinstated in 
one’s confidence by telling the doubter that the authority of the church 
or of the Bible requires him toassent. The only way in which to secure 
real belief is to show that a doctrine is inherently believable. His book 
consists of a series of discussions dealing with the crucial doctrines in 
debate between conservatives and radicals. In every case he simply 
attempts in straightforward fashion to show why the conservative 
position seems to him more reasonable and more defensible than the 
alternate. The discussions are stimulating and are calculated to 
challenge real thinking and criticism. ‘This is precisely the kind of 
debate which is needed, and the volume is to be welcomed as a whole- 
some contribution. A large portion of the book is devoted to a detailed 
amassing of historical testimony as to the nature of Jesus Christ. Here 
are objective data for a profitable discussion. 
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The shrewd modernist, however, will wish some points to be cleared 
up a little further. For example, Dr. Faulkner defends the conception 
of authority. But what is the content of the authority which he so 
persuasively expounds? The child’s confidence in his parents; the 
inexorable rule of the order of nature over our life; the restrictions of 
civil law; the inhibitions and sanctions of social custom; and in the 
religious realm analogous forms of control. The real question, however, is 
as to how far the individual may criticize and modify the inherited social 
sanctions. Inno case can he ignore or utterly defy them. Dr. Faulkner 
opens the way for fruitful discussion here, but he does not really further 
it because he has cleverly retained a word—authority—while giving it 
a content which might readily disconcert many a conservative. As 
a matter of fact he is just as eager as any modernist to commend 
his doctrine on its own merits rather than on the basis of any extraneous 
authority. In the process, however, some familiar terms are so defined 
as to make one wonder if a genuine conservative wil) not fee) that the 
cause has been betrayed. An instance or two will illustrate. ‘‘ What is 
meant by the infallibility of the Scripture, then, is that when discovered 
by scientific exegesis its teachings on faith and morals in its genera] 
drift and spiritual implications and essence, are truth and not error.” 
It would be hard to find anyone who really knows the Bible who would 
deny this. But is it what is ordinarily meant by infallibility? “A 
miracle is any deed in an order which is impossible to the forces ordinarily 
working in that order. Crystallization—at least perfect crystallization— 
is not a miracle in quartz; but it is a miracle in sandstone... . . 
It is a question whether genius is not another name for miracle. . . . . In 
other words the special literary and intellectual powers behind Hamlet 
were such as God has never embodied and never will embody in another 
human soul. That is, to ordinary mortals, Shakespeare was a miracle.’ 
Again, who will object to this? But is it what is ordinarily meant by 
miracle? There is more modernism concealed under the familiar 
labels than one would expect from an avowed opponent of radical 
liberalism. All this only shows that when in a spirit of sweet reasonable- 
ness men debate issues, it is possible for each side to retain the vocabulary 
which seems most appropriate to arouse religious devotion, and yet to 
center attention on convincing content rather than on charges of 
heresy and demands for resignations. It is to be hoped, for the sake 
of the spiritual welfare of the church, that the method and attitude of 
Dr. Faulkner rather than that of Dr. Horsch may prevail, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


[The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length.] 
COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


Fresic, Pau. Religionsgeschichte und Religionsphilosophie. Tiibingen: J. 

C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1921. iii+64 pages. M. 1.50. 

An elementary textbook, giving in brief, succinct paragraphs statements which 
may serve as a basis for exposition by the instructor. It gives the barest skeleton 
description of the great religions and the main questions of religious thought. Well- 
selected bibliographies (almost exclusively German works) are given with each section. 
Paton, Lewis Bayies. Spiritism and the Cult of the Dead in Antiquity. 

New York: Macmillan, 1921. vii+ 309 pages. 

A genera) survey of the practices of the ancient world having to do with death 
and the belief in the survival of spirits. Little new material is offered, but known 
facts are hereby made accessible. 

PattTERsON, L. Mithraism and Christianity. London: Cambridge University 

Press, 1921. ix+102 pages. 6. 

The author views Christianity as the absolute religion, of which certain adumbra- 
tions appeared in Mithraism, The possibility of a mutual influence between these two 
contemporary religions is recognized, but the author concludes that there is in fact 
“no direct connection between them,” 

Rew, GirBpert, D.D. A Christian’s Appreciation of Other Faiths. Chicago: 

The Open Court Publishing Company, 1921. 305 pages. $2.50. 

The Billings Lectures delivered on a Unitarian foundation in China. Itisakindly 
effort of a fairly conservative Christian to appreciate the religious faith of adherents of 
other religions and of other Christian sects: a contribution to interclass and inter- 


racial understanding as a basis for world-friendship and peace. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


CoONYBEARE, FREDERICK C. Russian Dissenters. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1921. v+363 pages. $4.00. 

A careful study of the rise and principles of the Old Believers of Great Russia, 
the Rationalistic Sects of South Russia, and of the Mystic Sects. The writer, dis- 
claiming original research, has given to the English-speaking world the content of 
outstanding Russian histories. It is a valuable source book for English-speaking 
students. 

Dosker, Henry Extras. The Dutch Anabaptists. Philadelphia: The Judson 

Press, 1921. 310 pages. $2.00. 

A series of lectures delivered at Princeton Theological Seminary, 1918-19, based 
upon material gathered (1903-14) in the Bibliotheca Reformatoria Neerlandica, setting 
forth the origin, theology, parties, views of life, and later history of the Anabaptists. 
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Dupon, Pau. Le Quietiste Espagnol Michel Molinos. Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne, 1921. v+313 pages. 

An extended biography of Molinos with an appreciation of his work. A bibliog- 
raphy is given with a supplement containing important documents relating to his 
condemnation. 

FIsHER, LEwis B. Which Way? A study of Universalists and Universalism. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House, 1921. 123 pages. 

A brief exposition of the principles of the Universalists, with reference to important 
phases in the historical development of this religious body. 

FOAKES JACKSON, F. J. An Introduction to the History of Christianity. New 
York: Macmillan, 1921. vii-+390 pages. $4.00. 

Covering the period 590-1314 in chapters that are essays rather than chronicles, 
this work seeks to arouse interest in the history of the Middle Ages. Among other 
topics it discusses the development of the papacy, the dark ages, the church empire 
of the west, the crusades, learning and heresy, the friars, the schoolmen, the universities, 
Dante, and the decay of medievalism. Authorities are cited for each chapter, and a 
table of important popes is added. The writer believes that the Middle Ages have 
much to teach the present, while he combats the idea that society in the 14th century 
reached a height not since attained. 

Kocu, Hernricu A. Quellenuntersuchungen zu Nemesios von Emesa. Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1921. 52 pages. M. 3. 

A penetrating inquiry into the origins of the philosophical conceptions set forth 
in Nemesios’ treatise on the nature of man. 

MACHEN, J. GRESHAM. The Origin of Paul’s Religion. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1921. 319 pages. $3.00. 

The author contends for Paul’s complete independence from his hellenistic environ- 
ment as affecting particularly Paul’s conception of the new birth, the meaning of the 
sacraments and the lordship of Christ. 

Mope, PETER G. Sourcebook and Bibliographical Guide for American Church 
History. Menasha, Wis.: The Collegiate Press, 1921. xxiv-+735 pages. 
$4.50. 

A caniaiin of significant documents providing a bibliography for the study of 
American religious life. Here, for the first time, are collected materials previously to 
be found only by research in various scattered libraries. The extensive and carefully 
selected bibliographies for detailed study of specific subjects furnish a guide not to be 
found even by reference to dozens of books. There is an amazing amount of research 
behind this volume. There is keen discrimination in the inclusion and exclusion of 
materials. No student pretending an interest in American church history can get 
along without continued reference to this book. 

ROBINSON, J. ARMITAGE. St. Oswald and the Church of Worcester. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1921. 51 pages. 35. 6d. 

A scholarly study of various charters in their relation to St. Oswald and the 
church of Worcester. 

Scutitz, RoLanp. Apostel und Junger. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1921. 118 
pages. M. 20. 

An attempt to recover the pure gospel of Jesus by the processes of literary and 
historical criticism which distinguishes between the religion of the apostles, the 
religion of the disciples, and the original religion of Jesus. 
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TOWNSEND, W. J. The Great Schoolmen of the Middle Ages. New York: 
G. E. Stechert & Co., 1920. xiii+361 pages. $4.00. 
A reprint of the work published several years ago, containing an account of the 
lives of the Schoolmen, some quotations from their writings, and an estimate of their 
services to the world. 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION 


GOGUEL, MavrRIce, and Monnter, Henri. La Sainte Bible. Paris: Société 
Biblique, 1921. 256 pages. 
A continuation of this noteworthy new French translation of the Bible. This 
livraison contains John, Acts, and Romans. 


HuGHES, JASPER SEATON. The King’s Trumpet. Holland: Jasper Seaton 

Hughes, 1921. 175 pages. 

An interpretation of the Book of Revelation as oracular announcements of the 
‘King’s Trumpet” speaking through John. 

OxTOBY, FREDERIC BREADING. Making the Bible Real. New York: Fleming 

H. Revell Co., 1921. 90 pages. $1.00. 

A bird’s-eye view of the Bible, giving a brief objective description of the land, 
a summary of the history of the people, a glimpse of the prophets, a glance at the New 
Testament, and a condensed story of the rise of the English Bible. 

SmiTH, CHARLES Epwarp. The World Lighted. Philadelphia: The Judson 

Press, 1921. 210 pages. $1.00. 

A third edition of an exposition of the Book of Revelation, the first edition of 
which appeared in 1889. It translates the symbolism of the book into wholesome 
principles of religious leadership and progress, applicable to almost any period of 
Christian history. 

SmitH, Ropinson. Moot-Points in the New Testament. London: Research 

Papers, 1921. 

Mere supplementary notes to the same author’s unusual views on the synoptic 
problem, which were critically examined in the issue of the Journal of Religion, 
November, 1921. 

STEVENS, JAMES S. The English Bible. New York: The Abingdon Press, 

1921. 225 pages. $1.25. 

A textbook for the use of classes in the literary study of the Bible. Much stress 
is laid upon references to the Bible by the great masters of English literature. A 
better knowledge of the contents of the Bible will result from the use of this book, but 
very little light is thrown upon its significance and value. 


DOCTRINAL 


Capoux, Cecit Joun. The Guidance of Jesus for Today. New York: Doran, 

1921. 175 pages. $2.00. 

A very readable and suggestive study of the teachings of Jesus so as to show 
how the application of these teachings is possible in modern life. The ethical con- 
clusions are conservative, and often conventional, but serve to indicate how far men 
are from realizing even these conventional standards. 

D’HERBIGNY, MICHAELE. De Deo Catholicam Ecclesiam Organice Vivificante. 

Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne, 1921. 359 pages. Fr. 18. 

The second portion of an elaborate and scholarly work defining the nature, 
organization, and functions of the church, and defending the authority and authenticity 
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of the Roman Catholic church in opposition to opposing theories. With its copious 
references to historical authorities in the church and its criticism of current opin- 
ions, it is a remarkably complete compendium of information on the subject. 


Donat, JosePH. Lthica Generalis. Innsbruck: Rauch, 1921. vi+228 pages. 

M. 20. Ethica Specialis. Innsbruck: Rauch, 1921. iv+302 pages. 

M. 48. 

The seventh and eighth volumes of a comprehensive Summa Philosophiae Christi- 
anae, the six previous volumes of which covered theological doctrine. The present 
two treatises set forth the general principles of ethics and the consideration of specific 
problems of individual and social ethics. The author’s standing as a Catholic scholar 
guarantees a valuable discussion. 

JouNsTon, ALLEN W. The Roman Catholic Bible and the Roman Catholic 

Church. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1921. 134 pages. $1.25. 

A polemic against Romanist claims written by a Protestant business man and 
consisting of an array of proof-texts, doctrinally interpreted, and quoted from the 
Douay Version to refute Catholics out of their own Scriptures. 

KELMAN, JoHN. The Foundations of Faith. New York: Fleming H. Revell 

Co., 1921. 206 pages. $1.50. 

The Cole Lectures at Vanderbilt University for 1921. Dr. Kelman discusses 
the nature of religious authority, the meaning of faith in God, the significance of the 
incarnation, and some very suggestive discriminations between problems of origin or 
process and the immediate facts with which experience deals. The lectures express 
and interpret a virile and reasonable religious faith which draws its inspiration from a 
mystical appreciation of the usually accepted conceptions of conservative Christianity. 
MIcKLEM, NATHANIEL. The Open Light, An Enquiry into Faith and Reality. 

New York: George H. Doran Company, 1921. 165 pages. $2.00. 

A refreshingly vigorous and attractively written popular book to show the reason- 
ableness of the fundamentals of Christian faith. The considerations and positions 
brought forward are in the the main the familiar arguments derived from an idealistic 
philosophy, and do not come to close grips with more recent psychological and historical 
problems. For the ordinary layman it is a wholesome and heartening book. 
Notpin, H., and ScHONEGGER, A. De Poenis Ecclesiaticis. Innsbruck: 

Rauch, 1921. 119 pages. 

A detailed exposition of the Catholic system of discipline, showing the form and the 
regulation of penalties imposed by the church. These are related explicitly to canon 
law as well as to the general teachings of the church. 

RAPICAVOLI, CARMELO. Liberalismo e Protestantesimo. Rome: Casa Ed. 

“La Speranza,” 1921. 96 pages. 

A study of liberal thinking in Italian life today, and an evaluation of Protestantism 
in relation to the issues with which liberalism is concerned. 

SPERRY, WILLARD L. The Disciplines of Liberty. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1921. 164 pages. $2.00. 

A series of brilliantly written essays, dealing with various crucial questions of 
modern life. They illustrate both in content and in spirit that freedom which char- 
acterizes critical thinking, and they embody the forward-looking, flexible devotion 
which comes from this type of Christian faith. 
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TELCH, CHARLES. Epitome Theologiae Moralis. Innsbruck: Rauch, 1921. 

vi+602 pages. M. 4o. 

A Latin manual for the use of Catholic priests and father confessors, setting forth 
with admirable clearness and detail precisely what should be taught concerning morals, 
and elucidating both doctrine and administration of the sacraments. Appendices 
and a copious index together with the well-organized text make this an exceptionally 
full and accurate guide for the Catholic priest. 


von HUGEL, FRIEDRICH, BARON. Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of 

Religion. London: J. M. Dent & Sons; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 

1921. vii+308 pages. $6.00. 

Essays collected and arranged by the author to set forth his positions con- 
cerning (1) the nature of religion, (2) certain problems connected with the teaching of 
Jesus and the nature of Christianity, and (3) concerning institutional Christianity. 
The author’s profound mysticism and his freedom in criticism make his messages 
challenging and suggestive. 


Wass, P. Virctt. Repetitorium Theologiae Fundamentalis. Innsbruck: 
Rauch, 1921. 328 pages. M. 30. 
A compact and well-arranged Latin compendium, by means of which students 
can quickly review the entire system of Catholic doctrine. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


BAKER, CLARA BELLE, and BAKER, EDNA DEAN. The Bible in Graded Story. 

New York: The Abingdon Press, 1921. 135 pages. $1.00. 

The fascinating stories hidden in the Bible put in usable form for use in the 
elementary grades of the public school, church school, or the home. The stories are 
prepared for six- to eight-year olds. Biblical phrasing is retained thus maintaining 
the literary values. The ethical and religious values arise from the stories in a natural 
way. The book itself is beautiful, with excellent paper, type, binding, and artistic 
illustrations. 


Betts, GEORGE HERBERT. The New Program of Religious Education. New 

York: The Abingdon Press, 1921. 105 pages. $0.75. 

A clear statement of the distorted emphasis in the programs of the Protestant 
church which places religious education at the bottom of the list of church functions 
when in reality it should head the list. Reasons for this are given together with an 
analysis of current education and a sketch of the program and method the church will 
adopt when it appreciates its real task. An excellent discussion on one of the most 
pressing problems of Protestantism. 


Cope, Henry F. Principles of Christian Service. Philadelphia: The Judson 

Press, 1921. 141 pages. $0.60. 

One of four textbooks for the adult department in the “Standard Course in Teacher 
Training” outlined and approved by the Sunday-School Council of Evangelical Denomi- 
nations. This volume presents the reasons for and necessity of service on the part of 
the church and church members; analyzes the church program in terms of service 
and evaluates the possibilities of service in the home, community, world, and the 
church itself. 
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DANIELSON, FRANCES WELD. Methods with Beginners. Boston: The 

Pilgrim Press, 1921. 162 pages. $0.60. 

Two years ago the Sunday School Council of Evangelical Denominations prepared 
an outline of a ‘Standard Course of Teacher Training” for all the churches in the 
United States and Canada. The author was selected to write the section on methods 
for the beginners’ department. She is recognized as an authority in this field and 
presents a readable analysis of beginners’ methods. 

HANSON, HELEN PatTEN. A Travel Book for Juniors. New York: The 

Abingdon Press, 1921. 252 pages. $1.25. 

Thirty-two stories for juniors giving experiences of a trip from the United States 
to and through the Bible lands. Bible references and historical incidents which refer 
to the various places visited are woven into the story in an interesting way. 
HARTLEY, GERTRUDE. The Use of Projects in Religious Education. Phila- 

delphia: The Judson Press, 1921. o1 pages. $1.00. 

One in a series of texts in religious education known as the “Judson Training 
Manuals for the Church School of the Church.”? The author, by gathering schemes 
that have actually proved successful, shows how the average teacher anywhere can 
use all sorts of projects right at hand to stimulate interest. 

PoteaTt, Epwin' McNetLy. The Withered Fig Tree. Philadelphia: The 

Judson Press, 1921. $1.00. 

A discussion of stewardship prepared for use in stewardship training classes. It 
is rather formal in method and content. 

SMITH, Roy L. Moving Pictures in the Church. New York: The Abingdon 

Press, 1921. 37 pages. $0.35. 

A little pamphlet by one who has pioneered, blundered, and finally developed 
ripened judgments regarding the wisdom and methods of using moving pictures in 
church work. He believes that the church should use moving pictures. He tells 
why, answers the many objections, and points out the pitfalls to avoid. 


PREACHING AND CHURCH ORGANIZATION 


AGAR, FREDERICK A. Modern Money Methods for the Church. Philadelphia: 

The Judson Press, 1921. 144 pages. $1.00. 

The author is a successful adviser of churches in the organization and promotion 
of the church enterprise. In this little volume he presents the principles, methods, 
and detailed program of financinga church. The author knows from experience what 
is wise and effective. 

BRowN, CHARLES REYNOLDS. Social Rebuilders. New York: The Abingdon 

Press, 1921. 147 pages. $1.25. 

Studies of Moses, Elijah, Amos, Isaiah, and Nehemiah as constructive leaders of 
the national life in periods not unlike our own. It is written in the pungent style and 
marked by the clear insight which have made Dean Brown a leader in modern thought 
and life. 

Burney, C.F. The Gospel in the Old Testament. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 

1921. 256 pages. $3.50. 

Twenty sermons by the Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at 
Oxford. The historical method and point of view so admirably represented in the 
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author’s commentary on Judges are here sicklied o’er with the pale cast of homiletic 
thought; and the sermons are not good enough to atone for the damage done to the 
scholarship. 

DALRYMPLE, Damon. The Manile of Elijah. New York: George H. Doran 

Co., 1921. 124 pages. $1.50. 

The writer boldly uses the device of the parting words of Elijah to Elisha to set 
forth the modern charge to the Christian minister who would continue the prophetic 
succession; as full of anachronisms as a Dutch Holy Family representing the burgo- 
master’s houshold, in which Elijah quotes Tennyson and blends the language of Zion 
with a racy vernacular; but interesting because of its audacity and timely in its 
counsel. 

SHANNON, FREDERICK F. The Economic Eden. New York: Fleming H. 

Revell, 1921. 160 pages. $1.25. 

Another volume from the fertile pulpit of Dr. Shannon. Fresh titles; interesting 
use of poetry and quotation; clear sermonic divisions; truth fitted to the times; 
occasional paragraphs of real eloquence; never the cheap or flippant note; less sus- 
tained in quality than The Enchanted Universe; not ‘great’? preaching, but worthy 
of publication and wide reading. 


Wittrams, CHartesD. The Prophetic Ministry for Today. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1921. 157 pages. $1.75. 

A volume worthy of the Lyman Beecher Lectures by the Bishop of Michigan; 
pulsing with the social passion of a brave man and fearless preacher; rich in suggestion; 
clear and energetic in style; true to the prophetic conception of the ministry while 
not rejecting the priestly. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GAMBLE, SIDNEY D., assisted by BuRGESsS, JOHN STEWART. Peking, A Social 
Survey. New York: George H. Doran Company, 1921. vii+538 pages. 
$5.00. 

A commendable example of the scientifically organized kind of investigation 
indispensable to the wise planning of remedial work. This admirably complete survey 
was conducted under the auspices of the Princeton University Center in China, and 


the Peking Y.M.C.A. 
Hayne, Coe. By-Paths to Forgotten Folks. Philadelphia: The Judson Press, 
1921. 203 pages. $1.25. 
Popular sketches depicting aspects of missionary work among the American 
Indians. 


HosuouseE, L. T. The Rational Good. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1921. 

237 pages. $2.00. 

An unusually suggestive and closely analyzed study of human impulses and the 
ways in which they are controlled and directed. The rational good is defined in terms 
of a harmonizing of all interests and facts which experience must meet. A rational 
self-control and a rational organization of society constitute the ends of an evolutionary 
process. The moral consciousness of man gives to him a creative share in the shaping 
of things in the interest of harmony. 
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LANGDALE, JOHN W. Citizenship and Moral Reform. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1921. 141 pages. $1.25. 

An appeal to Christian people to express their Christianity in good citizenship. 
The various chapters set forth certain fundamental facts, cite instances in which 
actual improvement has ‘been secured, and show how the Christian spirit may find 
active expression. 

MATHEWS, SHAILER, and SMITH, GERALD BirNEy. A Dictionary of Religion 
and Ethics. New York: Macmillan, 1921. iii+513 pages. $8.00. 

A one-volume work, planned to furnish reliable information on religious and 
ethical matters. More than one hundred scholars contribute, and the historical point 
of view is maintained throughout. Particular attention has been given to the leading 
features of ethnic religions, as well as to the historical, doctrinal, and practical aspects 
of Christianity. 

PARK, ROBERT E., and BuRGEss, ERNEST W. Introduction to the Science of 
Sociology. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1921. v+1,040 
Pages. $4.50. 

A textbook consisting of readings selected from a remarkably wide range of sources, 
and unified by the organization of topics and the interpretative sections supplied by, 
the authors. With its copious bibliographies it constitutes an excellent guide and 
source book for acquaintance with the scientific method of studying social behavior 
and social groups. 

WILKINS, Ernest Hatcu. Dante: Poet and Apostle. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1921. vii+87 pages. $1.25. 

A brochure containing the early life story of Dante, his philosophy of life as 
revealed in the Divine Comedy, the Convivio, and the Monarchia; and some comments 
upon the poetic qualities of the Divine Comedy. 
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